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CHAPTER X. 
Oh, ye eternal heavens! ye rushing winds ! 
Ye fountains of gront streams; ye ocean waves, 
That in ten thousand sparkling dimples wreathe 
Your azure smiles! all-generating earth! 
All-seeing sun ! on you, on you, I call. 

ALCAZAR presented a venerable appearance, There 
was a stoop in his back, he walked not with the 
briskness of middle-age, and his long white beard 
made him patriarchal, and so well was longevity coun- 
terfeited that none but Varney, who knew him well, 
could have told that the stoop was simulated, the 
beard turned to silver by the art of the chemist, and 
the sedate, staid look put on, very much as the sheep's 
clothing might be assumed by the wolf, 

Whatever the secret understanding existing be- 
tween: them it is certain that the astrologer 
obeyed Varney blindly, affording a presumption that 
he was in some way in his power. 

It was by Varney that he had been introduced to 
the favourable notice of thé Earl of Leicester, who 
became his dupe, and upon whom he played as he 
listed. ‘The conversation with which we closed the 
last chapter will make this apparent, Varney de- 
spised the credulity of his noble patron, but. he 
encouraged and profited by it. 

The only real passion which Alcazar encouraged in 
life was a mad desire, very prevalent at the period 
we are describing, to turn base metals. into gold. 
indeed the transmutation of metals was considered 
worthy the attention of most men of science. Yet 
there was always something wanting to enable them 
to find the fabulous “philosopher’s. stone,” and 
that wonderful compound called the “ elixir of life,” 
which would briug rejuvenescence to all who drank 
it. Many alife was wasted in this endeavour, and 
as Alcazar found ‘his hopes languish he was fain to 
descend to a mean quackery forthe sake of that very 








[BARFOOT IN THE TRAP, ] 


gold which was necessary to his existence and which 
he could not conjure into being by all his learning 
and all his varied experiments with retort and cru- 


cible. 

When he arrived at the earl’s temporary place of 
abode he found the nobleman awaiting his arrival 
with impatience, and he stvod in the presence of his 
employer waiting for him to speak, it being a maxim 
with the empiric that silence was golden ; much was 
to be learned, by hearing others speak, nothing by 
speaking oneself., On this rule he invariably acted, 
and his reputation for wisdom was increased by 
means of his taciturnity, as indeed we think would 
be the case with most men. ’ 

Acknowledging his salutation, which was neither 
profound nor cringing, Leicester exclaimed : 

“I have sent for you, reverend sir, not to complain 
that your predictions and promises have failed, but 
to ask for any fresh insight into futurity which you 
are able to give me, thinking thatin the business you 
have hadin hand you are not perhaps altogether to 
blame.” 

“To an accident alone is to be attributed my fail- 
ure,” answered Alcazar. ‘“ My art predicted the pos- 
sibility of an eventuality, but the end was to be 
furthered by, human means, No man, my son, is in- 
fallible. I repeat that I have failed, but my inuvesti- 
gations tell me that the conjunction of the constella- 
tion, Aldebaran. with Sirius is favourable to our 
views.” 

“No, no! let that pass, I am unwilling that any 
further attempt which may be attended with danger 
and risk of exposure should be made. Let it pass, I 
say. 

“As you will,” said Alcazar, folding his arms 
calmly across his breast. 

“ My faith is somewhat shaken in you,’ continued 
the earl, eyeing him with gathering suspicion. “ If 
Ithonght you were playing the charlatan with me, 
I'd. have you cast into a dungeon where the flush 
should be torn from your beues with red-hot pin- 


cers. 
“ My faith, my son, in my own lore is sufficient to 








enable me to be satisfied that you will do meno 
hurt. Had my prognostications been of a different 
nature I should not have trusted myself in your 
presence, for though there is law in England, I know 
that the rich and the mighty do not always respect 
it,” Alcazar answered, with outward composure, 
though inwardly he trembled. 

**We shall sce,” returned the earl, impatiently. 
‘Give me a more convincing proof of your skill. 
Let me see whether the mantle of the Chaldwans has 
really descended upon your shoulders, as you would 
have me believe.” 

an what test does your lordship wish to put 
me ?’ 

“ Hast cast my horoscope ?” 

“T have it here,” replied Alcazar, with alacrity, as 
he drew a parchment scroll from beneath his gown. 
“It speaks both of past and present. You must not 
accuse me of partiality if it is favourable in the ex- 
treme to thee; it is not my fault if the stars promise 
thee a high destiny. I have not so framed it to as- 
suage thy wrath, as ‘twas done ere I knew that I 
might incur it, though for no fault of my own.” 

“ That is true,” said the earl, thoughtfully, taking 
the scroll from his hand and trying to decipher it ; 
but it was so filled with cabalistic characters that it 
defied his interpretation, aud he was obliged to give 
it back again to Alcazar. 

“ I cannot decipher thy cramped and hieroglyphic 
at al he said. “You must read it to me your- 
self, 

“Tt states simply what shall follow,” answered the 
astrologer. ‘‘ You must, however, remember that the 
stars rule men and their destinies, but the stars in 
their turn are ruled by Heaven. You,,my son, were 
born under the influence of Mercury, whose constant 
proximity to the sun is reassuring. It denotes your 
presence near and favour with our royal mistress. 
By a scheme I have made I find the stars Altair, 
Vega and Formalhaut form an equilateral triangle, 
which denotes your distanco and that of the Earl 
of Sussex from a central or guiding constellation, 
and in the fourth house, or house of life, there is @ 
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disturbance afid.an abrupt cutting of the vital thread, 
which I 4m inclined to think applies to your rival 
in which case you will outlive him and ascend to the 
pinnacle of grandeur. ‘The aspect of Venus is. 80 
favourable that there is nothing so great that you 
need fear toaspiretoit. Everything points to an ex- 
traordinarily Ligh destiny. ‘There are difficulties to 
be encountered, but they beset the paths of all mor- 
tale, He who would climb the ladder of advancement 

_monet needs keep a clear. head, lest he become giddy 
and fall.” 

The earl paced the room restlessly. 

“Thou speakest in riddles, father,” he exclaimed, 
stopping abruptly in front of him. ‘“ What wouldst 
thou that I should understand ?” 

“Nay, my son,” replied Alcazar, “I cannot find 
thee comprehension. I can but give and wonder at 
the language of the stars. For days I have mortified 
the flesh and studied ceaselessly.” 

“‘Well, you have not reached the end of your 
paper.” 

“With your permission, I will proceed. I see im- 
mediate danger, though of a nature which I cannot 
clearly define. It is in the western horizon.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated the earl, thinking of Amy and 
Tresillian. 

“You will, however, overcome it, teying-es the or- 
deal will be, and complicated as are the circumstances 
indicated by the celestial guides.” 

“There is then a danger imminent ?” queried the 
earl. 

“ Undoubtedly; the pit yawns at thy feet like 
a deep chasm; yet shall the bays a aa , be. 
plied to carry thee across. It ig Vi 
alone, that menaces thee ; but te coumteract that in- 
fluence, Mars, denoting courage and presence of mind, 
is in happy proximity, as well as the guiding planet, 
Mercury, ‘ 

It may seem incrediblathat an accomplished noble- 
man of the Earl of Leigester’s stamp should have 
placed implicit faith in the predictions of Alcagar z 
nevertheless he was mugh moved and pleased with 
what he had heard. ‘ 

Giving him a purse filled wit broad pieces, he 
said : “ 

“Thou art an honest fellow anda clever. Here 
is thy guerdon, Get thee gone now—I would be 
alone. Keep a watch over the planetary bodies, and 
should their aspect be at, any time threatening let 
me be warned. k Vi is without—lose 
not sight of him, he-will bestow you im safe and com- 
fortable quarters.” 

Alcazar went away delighted, though his habitual 
gravity did not allow one muscle of his face to 
change. Varney was awaiting his exit in a lower 
room, and on his entry closed the door carefully 
against eavesdroppers. 

“ Well, thou clever juggler,” he said, “I can see 
ro thy face that the interview has been favour- 
able.” 

“Yes,” replied Alcazar, pouring out some Alicant 
which stood on the table ; “ it is easy to inspire with 
faith those who wish to believe. But I would fain 
be at peace for awhile to pursue my studies; methinks 
Tam now on the eve of a discovery which shall make 
my name famous for all time.” 

“There is no peace for thee,” said Varney; “and 
it wonders me to see aclever man, as thou art, so 
deceive himself with those vain pursuits of al- 
chemy.” 

‘“No peace!” cried Alcazar, seeing that in his 
companion’s face which troubled him. “ Prithee, what 
mean you?” 

“ Nothing more than that a reward is issued for 
the apprehension of one Camillus,” answered Vaxr- 


ey. 

“ And by whom ?” exclaimed the astrologer, turn- 
ing pale, and trembling violently. 

“ By what other than the Earl of Sussex? Did you 
not tamper with his cook, and were you not detected 
by a fellow who was once in thy service? You are 
called a vendor of poisons, and it will go hard with 
thee if caught. A few yards of rope will bring about 
a gurgling in the throat which all thy medicines 
avd vile decoctions cannot stop.” 

The nervousness of Alcazar increased. 

* Why now,” said Varney, in a tone of raillery, 
“if thy craven face has not gone as white as thy 
beard. But I will save thee from thy fate, because 
I find thee useful to me at this juncture.” 

“T feared some coming evil,” muttered Alcazar. 
*-Three nights ago there was an occultation of Taurus 
in the southern sky, and whenever stars of the third 
and fourth magnitude are darkened I am apprehen- 
sive. I saw the moon transit the meridian; I saw 
the star disappear at the bright limb, and it was up- 
wards of an hour beforeit became visible again, under 
thie border of Luna.” 

“A truce to thy gibberish !” cried Varney, angrily. 
“What art muttering and mouthing now? Dost 
tako me for a very child in arms?” 





told-you what I did think of thee!” _yeplied\the £m- 
iric. 
ne Speak out; thereshall beno breaking,of heads’. 

“ Villain as I admit [ bave been—and oftenest at 
the bidding of others—thou art a more favourite imp 
of Satan than ever I can hope to be.” oe 

“A foul-mouthed knave,” laughed Varney, winc- 
ing under the remark. «Still, I will save theo—not 
for any loye I bear. thee—mind that, but_because 
you are useful, You must away to-morrow morning 
to a lone house I have in the country.” 

“ And what work is to be done there ?” 

“ You shall prepare some of the mixture which was 
so nearly proving fatal to Sussex, and——” 

“T say no,” inte Alcazar; “I'll have no 
more blood on my soul,” 

“See now, how hastily you jump to conclusions, 
Who spoke of blood-letting ? r me out, In this 
cage of which I spoke is a dainty bird, whose friends 
wish to get her out and away, but with your com- 
pound she will assume such a listlessuess and semi- 
stupor that her physician will pronounce her too ill 
to quit the house. This is the service you must 
render me.” 

“can throw her into a trance-like state, which 
shall seem to be the result of weakuess and declin- 
ing health, and none shall be the wiser. I see no 
harm in that,” answered Alcazar. ) 

“"Pis all you are asked to do. So prepare to be 
packing to-morrow, though I warrant.me you would 
not beso squeamish as you just*now professed if I 


were to another-plan to thee.” 

eo 

“Your sole accuser with the Earl of Sussex is this 
wild assistant of yours: were he out of the way you 
could go about without fear,” Varney continued) 
with a searching gl : ree 

* Ay,” replied 


“ You would not be flattered, Richard Varney, if I Pecenting to expe 


the eyes, you could 


rience 8, though he 


ture of the 





: ie 
lickédd his Moutle.as ik.t 
wine had burnt him a little. 

; - “ He, will tagte nothing and feel nothing,” remarked 
Fejearh “this is a most skilfully concocted vege- 
table poison.’ With'me ‘thé sééret’ will die. “Watch 
the.cur. . You. perceive a slight- drowsiness begins 
to overcome him ; it will gradually increase, until he 
will seem asleep. Were it not for the glassiti¢ss of 
not telb that it-was the sleep of 


Five minutes passed in utter silence—a long five 
minutes, though the experiment was interesting 
enough, more ¢specially as it was a prelude to a 
deeper tragedy, to be soon enacted by human beings, 
one of whom was to be a victim. 

Varney whistled the dog. The animal raised his 
lack-lustre eyes and his tail, but it did not 
attempt to move, though it have done so with 


alacrity at amy other time,. 
In. tes more: ‘dead. 
| Satisfying himself of Facaad kicked the 


“are clever in your art. 
indeed to produce 60 


Alcazar. 

worthy 

’ of the 

. _King Hal, 
of the Jewish Cabala. Wait 
ours’ time, or lesa; I will re- 


j-beware of him,”.said the 


tiously, and went out as liitle 

i going for asimple walk, instead 
tion of dragging a fellow creature to 

i sending him to the dread judgment 





has done me & scurKy: tt i Bas J 
and how in the fiends. he erossed: 


the other day I cannot I thought bins, , : 
“Tl warrant you it was not fau 
‘scaped the infernal region. But what say § 


reverend and mer 


may ey 
2” salted Aleaaar 

“Why not? PW aod to 
Wine is easily aud there’s noy-much risk 
in casting a dead body into the river, The lad fears 
you, he wishes for your end, becausé he dreads your 
vengeance. Is itnot so? Bnt he wall if the 
bait be properly fixed.” 

“TI doubt it not,” ‘anid, thoughtfully. 
“ Twice have I essayed to take bis life, and twice 
has he escaped me. ‘'l'heremay be luck in odd num- 
bers—the third time he may fall into my hands.” 

“May!” repeated Varney, scornfully; “he shall 
fall, and together we will deal with him in such a 
way that the reptile shall crawl no more to sting 
you. What, man! art afraid to remove an enemy 
when he stands in your onward road? A fine poliey 
it would be to spare in order that you may be 
crushed. That is not how I act. A clean sweé 
with the scythe and the road is clear of bush and 
bramble.” 

Alcazar drew from a secret pocket an ebony box, 
inlaid with silver, the lid of which opened with'a 
concealed spring—in it were five dark-coloured 
pastiles, 

Holding one between bis finger and: thamb, he 
said : : 

“Each of these holds within its compass a man's 
life. Place this one in a bottle of wine, atid’ it will 
speedily dissolve. Look welt to the flask, for should 
youimbibe its contents by mistake you are a dead 
man in half an hour, and no power om earth, but 
mine, can save you.” 

“ Must the whole of the wine be'taker?” asked 
Varney, with a shudder he could not conceal. 

“Que glass will kill; but the more taken the 
quicker the action of the drug. ‘There isa dog at 
your feet, Has the animal any value?’ I need ‘not, 
ask. if you have any affection for him ; that would be 
foreign to your nature.” 

Varney langhed. 

“ You are right there. The creature is some turn- 
spit cur. Do what you list with him,” he replied. 

Seizing a flask of wine whieh was within his 
reach, Alcazar removed the stopper, and dropping 
the pastile in the liquid waited tilbit dissolved, which 
it did with marvellous rapidity. He returned the 
ebony box to his pocket, and p d out one glass 
eg fluid, being curiously watched by Varuey the, 
while. 

The dog, which was a badly bred deer-hound, al- 
lowed him to place him between his knees, when he 
dextrously opened his mouth and slipped the wine 
down, obliging him to swallow the whole of it. 
After this the animal returned to his place’ be- 





Mf his sins upon his head. 
t together half a dozen armed re- 
ya carl, five of whom he posted in a re- 
the house, giving 


some present if he were. 
A shogt'time sufficed to 
ag dark, but. th was down, 
and he tering the court- 
yar thought the queen 
would be after. what passed at the morning 
interview, if the apparent state of siege were kept up. 

Lounging about, the man, wh0dse name was 
Edwardes, conversed with the grooms and lacqueys, 
inquiring for Jack Barfoot, who was at last conducted 
to him. 

Edwardes gave Barfoot to,undeystand, that he had 
been privately despatéhed from Greenwich to bring 
him toa gentleman’s house, where his presence was 
much requested. ‘ 

“On what account ? 
exclaimed Barfoot. 

“The gentleman is my mastér,” replied Edwardes, 
“and he lies dangerously tl. Your fame has, I know 
not how, to: Greenwich, and they say that you 
saved the life of the Earl of Sussex in four-and- 
twenty hours, when all other plang.and, doctors had 
failed. He will give you fair largesse, an, you will 
come and endeavour to doas much for him as you 
did for the noblé carl who resides here.” 

“ What is your master’s name ?” Barfoot demanded. 

“That you will know when you arrive, He isnot 
of either ‘courtly faction, and would rather, it. were 
not mentioned.” 

“Stay here awhile; you shall shortly, have. my 
answer,” Barfoot rejoined. 

His. intention was to go aud enquire of Tresillian 
if he might wait upon tite invalid gentleman, fur his 
vanity was somewhat tickled at the spreading of his 
fame, and his cupidity aroused by the promise.of the 
reward he was to receive if snccessfyl,,as his con- 
fidence in hig knowledge of physic induced. him to 
think he should be, 

Tresillian heard what he had to say, and shook his 
head doubtitigly, replying ;. im 

-“F fear me this may be @ snare,, You, have ren- 
dered good service to the Earl of Sussex,and, have 
frustrated the infamous designs of this Camillus. 
Your life may pay the forfeit of your devotion,” 

* My old master is oneof those whe. know not how 
to Spare,” answered Barfoot, who. began to feel a 
dread of coming danger. 

“It behoves you to be on your guard, . I cannot 
tell how any private gentleman in Greenwich can 
have heard of your Laliccemant here and.all its de- 
tails so minutely as to send for you by uame. ,Thep, 
again, why sLould he preserve his anonymity?” 

. a5 ey be guided by you in the matter, sir,” Bar- 

‘oot said. 


It was growi 


I go on no tool's errand,” 





fore the tire and laid his head upon’ his paws, not 


“Very well,” exclaimed Tresillian, after a mo- 
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ment’s reflection, It was my intention to/send you 
into the country, et as a poaiate to look. after 
an unfortunate lady who is 

Leicester’ party. That does, not prese fora day or 
two. You shall go to this, sick man, but I will follow 
you with half a dozen armed men, If treachery is 
attempted blow a whistle, and itis hard if we don’t 
effect a rescue, . Are, you satisfied to trust me?” 

“ Perfectly, sir,” rejoined Barfoot, 

Their preparations. were soon.completed, and Bar- 
foot set. out with Edwardes for Greenwich. ‘The 
night was dark, and the wind blew cold and whistled 
shrilly through the,trees. -Barfoot endeavoured to 
get his, companion: inte conversation; but without 
avail, He expressed himself anxious on his master’s 
account, 4nd)-hurried along the devious roads until 
he stopped; before :the ‘house ‘in which Alcazar and 
Varney were impatiently awai his return. 

“ Well 2” said Varney, in a , as he opened 
the door. os 

‘He is here,” answered Edwardes. 

Varney retreated, and Barfoot, at the inyttation of 
his couductor, stepped into the’ passage, The door 
was ee behind him, and, brave as he was, 


he felt a ug. the heart, though he knew that 
Tresilian aud true friends were call. 


‘CHAPTER XI. 
Oh, Solitude! where are the charms 
Rag mg seen in yf face ? 
“Ts way, if ‘you will please to follow. me,” ex- 
claimed Edwardes, taking’ ® small ee and 
threading & short corridor, followed. by Bar- 


foot. pw 0 

Suddenly @ door opened, . Barfoot stepped forward 
and stood atoek etl, shading his face-with his hand, 
as his eyes, accustomed to the darkness, were/dazzled 
by the ligt wlichplayed upon themfrom several can- 
dies. He conkiscareely believe his eyes ; for instead 
of. the invalid gentleman he had expected to see, his 
gaze fell apon Richard, Varney, whose figdre he had 
seen, at) Court: that day, and Doctor Alcazar, every 
lineament of whose expressive face was déeply graven 
on his memory: u 

“ Master !”- hei ejaculated, exhibiting that awe with 
which ‘the superior ‘qualifications of the alchemist 
had everinspived him: |’ . 

“ Ay, my son,” ‘answered the dld man, rubbing his 
hands together ‘witha cbackle, “We meet again. I 
knew how glad‘yoa" would be'td see bne who taught 
you all'you ‘kuowand placed’ you fairly on the way 
to the achievement of the great atcanum ; but being 
also’ aware of your tratural modésty and retiring dis- 
position; I deemed it advisable to adopt a stratagem 
to etigute yout coming.”* ~~” * f 

By this tiné Jack Barfoot had recovered his pre- 
sence of mind, “He saw that Tresillian was right, 
and that he had fallen into an ambush, from whence 
escape would be difficult, if not impossible, were he 
cut off from external eid, but the reflection that he 
had friends within call emboldened him, 

“Tt is always pleasant te, ee9,one with whom long 
years baye been spent,” he said. 

“Tn that.case, son, why didst hurry me from 
Say’s Court but, a few days beck ? Methinks that 
was not kind.” 

“ Because I wished to pay my court toa new pa- 
tron,” answered Jack, in some confusion, 

“ And you would have sacrificed my neck to lay 
the foundation of your fortune? However, I have 
escaped, and I forgive you. It is with no ill feeling 
that. 1 have had you brought here to-day. I wish to 
be at peace with you.’ We kiow too much for one 
another to continue at variance. No one is able to 
overcome Ajax but Ajax himself, as the Latin has it. 
I can brook no ‘rival im the field. You must be my 
partner. Serve me, and serve yourself at the same 
time. ‘There is money to be made. Master Varney 
will vouch for this.” ~ 

“Yes,” ‘said Varney, who had hitherto taken no 
bi in the conversation; “ there shall be no lack of 
gold. 

“Look you,” exclaimed Barfoot. “I must have 
time to think over this proposition; which comes 
upon me so suddenly, It is a good twelve months 
ago, master, since you left, me in Shrewsbury to shift 
for myself, and I have met with treatment at your 
band whleb, bed ¥ not had 4 wits about me, would 

ave put me in evil case, great good fortane I 
have secured another eet 

“ The Earl of Sussex,” interrupted Varney. “By 
the Mass, it were as honourable to serve the Earl of 
Tateatier 1” 


Varney,” an- 
swered Fire 


our pardon, Master Richard 
foot... “The Hark of Sussex is: not my 


master. I@m in the service of a gentleman i 
household, ” ! gen of his 


the. toils .of the 


“ Tresillian, A Cornish gentleman of ancient 
lineage and courteous bearing.” 

Varney. trembledslightly. Thisrevelation was an 
additions], reason why Barfoot should be removed. 
To serve Tresillian wasan aggravation of lis offerce. 

“TI cannot explainito myself,” continued Barfoot, 
“that you can offer me any substantial inducement 
to come over to your camp; but I am willing to listen 
to your uments, and, if you, can convince mé, I 
am yours ; I will ponder deeply in my mind all that 
you gay.” 

“ Bravely spoken,” said Varney. ‘* Come, pledge 
me ina beaker. Here is to our better acquaintance, 
young man, I like a fellow who feels his way cau- 
tiously, and puts his band out no farther than he.can 
draw it back.again, as they say of the Scots.” 

He pushed over to him the flask of poisoned wine 
and a glass, helping himself from a bottle which was 
free from taint; bat Barfoot pushed it back again with 
a shake of the head. 

“What, not crush a flask in good. fellowship!” 
oned, Varney, chagrined. .“.A pest take thy scru- 
ples 

“T have ® vow, sir,” Barfoot said, 
“ never to allow anything to pass my lips which my 
old master bas had a chance of tampering with ; un- 
less,’’ he added, “‘ naless he. will pledge me first.” 

fle poured out some wine and handed it'to Alcazar, 
who however declined the proffered draught. 

“Tam growing old, my son,” he said, in a melan- 
choly voice, ‘and cannot, like the youth ef the day, 
mix hot and rebellious liquors with my bleod. The 
fiery spirit will ride rampant through the veins. 
Strong wine ig not fit for a philosopher, and a man 
of science should eschew the juice of the grape atall 
times. - I thank thee for thy offer, twas well meant ; 
drink thou, drink, drink.” 

Barfoot rose to his feet, and, dashing. the cup of 
wine into a corner of the room, laughed sarcastically 
as he warningly laid his hand on the hilt of. his 
sword—a weapon which, since he had been with 
Tresillian, he had not neglected at all times to wear. 
When younger he had learned the art of fence, and 
could hold his own against theswashbucklers of his 
neighbourhood. 

“* Ha, ha!’ said he, “ Whenthe fox and the weasel 
meet there is merry work for those who look on. I 
wish you good e’en, gentlemen, and more luck to your 
next venture.” 

* He escapes not thus!” oried Varney, posting him- 
self near the door. 

“ Stand back, my masters. I have those without 
who will not see me.iajured,” said Barfoot, drawing 
his sword. 

Varney,did thesame. The stcel clashed, and Bar- 
foot retreated to the window, contriving to whistle 
in.a peculiarly shrill manner, 

“Have at him with your poignard, have at him, 
dotard, while I engage him in front!” said Varney, 
trembling with rage. 

Alcazar, with nervous trepidation, hastened to obey 
this instruction, and it would have fared ill with Bar- 
foot had not his signal been answered in a speedy 
manner. 

Tresillian did not stay to demand admittance when 
he heard his follower's sign of distress; he made a 
furious attack upon the window, which was about 
three feet above the level of the street. The sash 
gave way and Barfoot fell backwards, experiencing a 
rough tumble just as Varney was shortening his 
sword to make an effectual thrust and Alcazar was 
lunging at him with a dagger. 

Never was rescue more timely. 

Seeing how the affair had turned and recognising 
Tresillian, Varney called the men he ‘had placed in 
ambush, and the two parties were quickly engaged in 
an unseemly riot in one of the most respectable streets 
in Greenwich. 

It was fortunate for the Earl of Leicester that he 
had proceeded to, the palace some hour or more back. 
Cries of * A Leicester!” “A Sussex !” arose from the 
combatants, Varney and Tresillian encountered one 
another, and fought as well as the darkness would 
permit them. Had it not been for the veil of night 
much blood would have been spilt, and, fortunately, 
the watch were heard coming up from the direction 
of Blackheath. 

“ The watch! the watch !” was heard on all sides. 
verned seeing Alcazar crouching in a corner, 


“Away! Fly! I will see thee to-morrow !”,. 

The trembling wretch, who liked not, the sound 
of cold stecl, crept away in the darkness. Varney, 
seeing an opportunity as he i ay of. wounding 
his enemy, lunged in haste, but, by a quick move- 
ment, Trésillian avoided the thrust, though his 


foot slipped at the same moment, and he lay helpless 
t. 


at hie pr er? fee 
It is difficult to tell what spirit animated Varney, 
for, instead ging his sword up to the. hilt 





* Hig mame?” . 


“ This time Richard Varney ‘spares the life of Ed- 
mund Tresillian.” 

Tresilian gazed at him without speaking. 

“Remember,” added Varney, “you owe me a life; 
4 all the laws of chivalry you owe me a life, and 
the day may comé when I shall demand it of you.” 

With this he hurried away, and meeting the watch 
a few yards off, exclaimed: 

“ Hurry, gentlemen, for Heaven’s'sake! The fol- 
lowers of the Earl of Sussex are attacking a few of 
my Lord Leicester's faction. Thore will be throats 
cut. Hurry, sirs, and keep her majesty'’s peace in this 
her town of Greenwich.” 

The leader of the watch thanked Varney for his 
information, and Varney whispered in his ear: © 

“Deal hardly with the Sussex faction, who have 
come from Say’s Court to pick a quarrel. You will 
surely be rewarded and advanced by the Earl! of 
Leicester. What is thy name?” 

* Wright, an it please thee,” returned the leader of 
the watch. ‘ 

“See to it, worthy Master Wright, and I will 
undertake that your prospevts shall not go wrorg,” 
said Varney, with a smile. 

And he walked quickly away, muffling his face in 
his. cloak and chuckling to himself at his ruse, the 
result of which was that Tresillian and his wen were 
taken prisoners‘ with four of the opposite side; three 
being badly wounded on the ground. 

With sach adroitness did Leicester represent the 
affair at Court that the queen severely reprimanded 
the Earl of Sussex, and refused to hear anything in 
explanation or extenuation of the circumstances. 
The reportof the watch was against his men. Tho 
justices fined them heavily, and Tresillian wags re- 
fused admittance to the queen's presence. 

“We see how it all happened,” said Elizabeth ‘to 
Leicester “T'was a jealous feeling on the part of 
this 'Tresillian against Master Varney for ‘eloping 
with his lady love. ‘here shall be no rioting; and 
we trust the ee in which we have spoken this day 
to my Lord: of Sussex will teach lim to keep his 
hot-headed Cornish followers and Devonshire loons 
within bounds, © These manners are fit for war 
times and beseem Ireland,' but’ all honest men ory fie 
upon them when the rioting is under our very eyes.” 

“Tf your majesty wishes it,” exclaimed Leicester, 
“T will have Varney punished, though he was broken 
in upon and fought in self-defence. When examined 
before the justices, Tresillian admitted that Varney 
spared his life.” 

“DP was well and nobly done. He shall have no 
punishment, rather reward him ; and yet, on further 
consideration, no ; that would appear like offering a 
premium for successful fence. Methinks, my lord, 
this same jealousy is a sort of madness,’’ continued 
the queen, regarding her favourite intently. 

“Lhave never had the mortification, madame, to 
endure it,” exclainied Leicester. 

“Nor I,” answered the queen, thoughtfully ; ono 
must love first—the green-eyed monster follows on 
the heels'of love, I am told; and I have no passion ex- 
cept for this smiling realm of England, which it has 
pleased Heaven I should govern. I fear me, you can- 
not make the same declaration honestly.” 

Again she looked searchingly at him. 

“No, your majesty, I cannot,’’ the earl said, after 
some hesitation. 

“You would tell me that you have loved. Who 
has pen fortunate enough to find favour in your 
eyes ” 

“T dare not tell you, madame,” the earl answered, 
casting down his eyes; “’tis as the lark in the sky 
gazing tenderly upon the far-off sun, the poor bird 
is but dazzled by his ambitious g) He can 
never hope to attain the giddy height to which his 
soul prompts him to elimb.” 

“ Were it not better to climb and fall than not to 
climb at all? Never venture, never have. Thoso 
who clutch at a robe of gold may get some portion of 
the skirt, my lord.” 

These words of t transported Lei- 
cester with delight. In his ecstasy poor Amy was 
totally forgotten, or, if thought of, only considered as 
a stumbling-block and a depressing weight to drag 
down and not permit to soar, 

“If I could only. bring myself to think that my 
temerity might be pardoned,” he began, whem Bliaa- 
beth cut him short, while a slight flush mounted her 
expressive face, by saying: 

“ Enough of this, my lord. It savours of foolery. 
You came to s to me respecting the late dis- 
graceful skirmish between your followers and those 
of the Earlof Snssex. See that nothing of the sort 
is repeated, or, by my father’s memory, I will send 
one or both of you to the Tower.” 

Leicester knew the queen’s humour too well to 
press her any farther. She was perhaps annoyed at 
the weakness into which she had been betrayed, 
he was sure she knew he alluded to her when 








of plunging 
throogh his bod he bent over him. and.said: 
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woman’s vanity was flattered and his position im- 
proved, { ‘ 

That her jealousy would indeed be formidable if 
she discovered his fancies for Amy Robsart, he was 
equally certain, and he could not restrain a feeling 
akir to horror as he dwelt upon the possibility of the 
truth oozing out. 

When he left the presence he sought Varney, and 
told him how favourably he had been received by the 


ueen. 

Mi This unseemly affair,” he continued, “ might 
have turned to our prejudice, but it has redounded to 
our credit. You must now away to Kenilworth, and 
see that the preparations for her majesty’s reception 
are progressing favourably. I.ct no expense ‘be 
spared, and in the arrangement of the revels get the 
best talent money can buy. ‘They must be formed 
principally on classic models; the queen has not 
forgotten her Latin.” 

“ All shall be done to your entire satisfaction, my 
lord,” auswered Varney 

“I believe, Varney, that your astrologer spoke the 
truth when he said that I had a high destiny in store 
for me,” exclaimed the earl, with,a complaceut smile. 
“T could teil thee that which would make thiue ave 
kindle; but,” he added, as his brow darkened, * he 
was right when he spoke of danger in the weet. 
This T'resillian is a restless enemy, Varney. fle 
knows how to wound me. If he could but find my 
little linnet and produce her, how would the tables be 
turned ?” 

“ Her majesty has given strict command, my lord, 
that the countess——” 

“Hush, Varney! Below your breath. That titlo 
must not be breathed aloud,” interrupted the earl. 

“?T was but the other day you chid me ior omitting 
it.” 

“ Well, well,” said Leicester, “ proceed.” 

“In a word, we are ordered to bring Mistress 
Robsart into the presence of the queen at Kenilworth. 
This must be avoided, for I know that no power on 
earth would induce the lady to call herself Mistress 
Varney, nor would it belit your pride, my lord, to 
dave her publicly paraded as my wile.” 

Leicester grated his teeth together with annoy- 
ance, 

“ What a coil of trouble has this unlucky marriage 
entangled me in! Were not the stars so favourable, 
I could renounce the pomps and vanities of the Court,” 
he said, 

“And even the hand of Elizabeth herself, with 
that priceless gift she has in her power, the king- 
dom?” Varney replied, with an insinuating glance. 

“ Varney, you forget yourself. I allow you too 
much privilege. You must learn to use your licence 
discreetly.” 

“I tell you, my lord—and I am fearless of your 
anger, uttering this with all due respect—that you 
may, if you like, be King of Bugland!” continued 
Varney. 

The earl trembled violently. 

** What madness is this?” hoasked, “ You must 
be dreamivg, or can you indeed read my iamost 
thoughts? Bat why should I cherish this pleasing 
delusion? It mocks me at every turn. I havea 
wife, Varney.” 

“ Well, my lord, human life is uncertain. No one 
can speak of existeuce here below as a continued 
certainty.” 

“ Out of my siglit!” cried the earl, who now began 
to see Varney’s true drift. “ I'll hear no more.” 

“But my good lord ” 

“ Away, or] may be tempted to do you an injury. 
Away, 1 say!’’ thundered Leicester. 

Varney retreated to the door, ready to make his 
-exit at any momeut. The earl took no notice of him, 
Never bad Varney seen him so furious—love, ambi- 
tion, fear, were battling fiercely together, and which 
would be victorious it was not easy to imagine. 
At last fear and ambition sided together, and made 
atruce with love. Fully half an hour had passed 
before the earl looked towards the door, and, seeing 
Varney, exclaimed : 

‘What! are you there ?” 

“] humbly cry you mercy, my lord!” Varney ex- 
claimed. “But seeing that—firstly, you were not 
yourself; secondly, that the danger which tlreatens 
us——” 

“Us?” repeated the earl, frowning. 

“Yes, my lord. Did I not serve you when you 
were obscure and poor? Was I not as faithful and 
devoted to Dudley as to Leicester? With you I 
rise, with you I fall—therefore I say ‘us,’ ” answered 
Varney, with an air of sincerity which carried con- 
viction with it. 

‘““ Well?” ejaculated Leicester, in a stormy voice. 

* Secondly, the danger which threatens us is im- 
mediate, and, thirdly, that you totally misunderstood 
me—I determined to remain here and brave your 
anger, in order that I might enter into an explana- 
tion and save all.” ¢ 





Seeing that Leicester did not interrupt him, he 
went on: 

“ When I spoke of the uncertainty of life, I was 
alluding to the illness which must overtake the coun- 
tess. ‘'wo assured medical certificates shall be ob- 
tained to lay before the queen, and, in order to bring 
about a lassitude which slall prevent egress from 
the house, I have already spoken to Alcazar, who 
has consented to go down to © , put himself in 
communication with Foster, and arrange everything 
in accordance with my instructions. The drug he 
will administer is harmless in its after effects, aud 
will not iujare the system, nor is it injurious either 
to the mind, any more thau its temporary action on 
the body.” 

‘“‘ Varney, forgive me! I have been over hasty,” 
cried the earl, seizing his haud. 

“My dear lord,” ‘auswered Varney, with a smile, 
“if Lcould lay bare my heart before thee, you would 
see that I have but one care, one tliought, one hope 
in life—that is your advancement.” 

“ I bolieve it. Never was man blessed with a more 
devoted follower than I. Go, Varney, and despatch 
Alcazar, Send inland a post to Kenilworth, touching 
the revels; I will myself write to Poster. Take this 
ring, Varney; itis an earnest of my good will. No 
thanks; I owe you awvuds. Go, Varney, go, time 
presses,” 

The ring which the Darl of Leicester took from 
his finger was set with a single dianiond ‘of great 
price,'and as Varney left the apartinent he muttered 
to himself : 

“If Father Aleazar could so transmute his worth- 
less carbon as to make such gems as this, I’d wring 
his secret from him at the dagyer's point, and give 
him his quietus so as to enjoy it all alone.” 

A short time afterwards Alcazar departed on a 
good but steady horse with letters for Cumnor Hall, 
his purse well lined with broad’ piéces, and himself 
not sorry to escape tue turmoil in which he had been 
living of late. 

Varney despatched a post to Kenilworth to urge 
on the works and preparations, and to announce his 
own coming shortly. 

Since her last interview with Leicester, Amy had 
pined for his presence. She pictured him the gayest 
of the gay, the brightest ornament of the Court, and\ 
lamented the hard lot which kept her from his side. 

It is true she was the nominal mistress of Cumnor 
Hall, but she did not care to reign in such a place, 
for, in spite of the grandeur with which she was sur- 
rounded, she could not disguise from herself the fact 
that she was Anthony Foster's prisoner. 

“ Alas!” she would say to herself, “ I am only his 
countess in name. When will he avow me before 
all men?” 

Though she knew it not, events were about to 
happen that would strangely change the current of 
her daily life, aud gratify the most insatiable lover 
of excitement. 





(To be continued.) 








Tue Hong Kong papers announce the death of 
Emily, the youngest daughter of Sir John Bowring, 
at the Italian Convent, Hong Kong, in which she 
took the vows several years ago, as one of the 
Daughters of Charity, under the name of Sister 
Aloysia. She was thirty-seven years of age. 

Tue Edinburgh Water Trustees have resolved to 
promote a billin Parliament next session, authorising 
them to bring a supply of water to the city from 
St. Mary’s Loch, Selkirkshire. The cost of pro- 
curing a supply of 15,000,000 gallons of water per 
mo fo Neg variously estimated at from 400,0002. to 

’ je . 


A Lonpon firm, having had several complaints 
made to their sending invoices in the new halfpenny 
wrappers, because the “‘ mode of conveyance’ was 
mentioned, and in ono instance, a letter having been 
surcharged because the invoice stated ‘ Sutton 
and Co.,” applied at the General Post-office for in- 
formation on the point. The reply was that no such 
charge should have been made, and that.it was per- 
fectly legal to state the mode of conveyance. 

A cIRCULAR just issued from the War-office gives 
the order in which breechloaders will be issued to 
the Volunteer force. The 4th Administrative Bat- 
talion of Devon and the 9th Essex have the honour 
of being first on the list, priority being determined 
by the percentage of. efficients. ‘The 49th Middlesex 
(Post-office) stands seventh, and the 7th Surrey, the 
37th (Bloomsbury), and the 40th Middlesex (Central 
London) occupy creditable positions; while some of 
the crack metropolitan corps, which have less than 
50 per cent. of efficients, are amongst the last, the 
rear guard being formed by the 1st Derbyshire. 

Tue Merrorotis VALUATION ActT.—A docn- 
ment, issued from the Home-office, has been received 
by the local authorities Saeugnens the metropolis, 
announcing the appointment of the General 
ment Sessions, under the provisions of the Metro. 





se Ra Act, in Middlesex, in the City cf 
; and in those portions of and Kent 
enumerated as being within the metropolitan area. 
Also the orders and regulations of Court nanung 
the re ive persons appointed to hear appeals, 

i tables of fees payable by appellants, etc. 
At a Court held under the presidency of Sir W. H. 
Bodkin it is ordered that in every appeal to a special 
sessions from a decision of an it ittee, 
the appellant with one is compelled to enter 
into recognisances in the sum of 20. before a justice 
of his district, for the due of the appeal 
and payment of costs ordered by the Court, but it 
is not to apply to any assessment committee, over- 
seer, or surveyor of taxes. On appeal from 
either assessment committee or sessions to 
the “Assessment Sessions,’ every appellant with 
his securities must give at least, 501. recognisances 
for expenses and costs, All appeals to be entered 
by petition to the “ Assessment Sessions’’ by the 
14th Jan following. the final. approval of a 
valuation list by an assessment committee. / The 
list of fees | pa i i ially.as re- 
gards tho “ Assessment Sessions.” 80 ex- 
ese are the fees dee, bossa, etc., Lei it, is 
ecarcely likely many _o! ratepayers carry 
their grievances to so high and expensive a tribunal 
as the “ Assessment Sessions,” but will content 
themselves with the faces of the special sessions 
or assessment committee, 





PROVISIONS IN PABIS, 

Paris does not appear to be so well provisioned 
as at one time it was said to be, A planof ration- 
ing has now come into operation, which shows that 
the authorities have already seen the necessity of 
being very sparing in their allowance. The rules of 
seller buyer under this are thus explained 

“ With respect’ to the saibee: patente ing to 

i : 8 er goin; 
buy meat must furnish himself with is oxent lint of 
his customers, the number in i 
whether the; i 


every butcher’s, requesti 

ive in their names, : 

ly. Having shown his 

psec Oe pare oa of meat 
supp. ¢ 
den to sell ft to an 
engage Sipe a tly, their 

uy meat a same time; consequently, 
shops are open for a few hours on the morning of 
every , and completely closed afterwards. 
Now as to the buyers, e first thing to be done is 
to leave your name at the butcher's in your dis- 
trict whom you wish to patronise; and having 
made your choice, you must abide by it, for no other 
tradesinan is allowed to supply Pig wants but the 
one whose name you give in at the Mairie with your 
own. Having presented yourself at the Mairie, and 
stated all particulars, you receive tickets to obtain 
meat every third day forone month. The ration 
allowed each person is 100 grammes—rather less 
than a quarter of @ pound per day; so that, on pre- 
senting my ticket at my butcher's this morning, I 
received a little over half a pound of meat, which 
must last me three days; and to obtain even this 
small ailowance you must form one of the crowd 
in the early morning, wait your turn, take almost 
whatever kind of meat is upon you, and 
pocket your pride with your ration.” 


A THOUSAND acres of land have just been 
reclaimed from the sea at mn, in Li hire. 

Lapy FRANKLIN has purchased Franklin House, 
Spilsby, the birthplace of the great.Arctic navigator, 
and intends to have it converted into a museum oi 
Arctic curiosities, especially connected with 
the last voyage of her husband. 

Mopesty.—Modesty is not only an ornament, 
but also a guard to virtue. Itisa kind of quick 
and delicate feeling in the soul, which: makes her 
shrink and withdraw herself from e ing that 
hes danger init. It is sach an exquisite sensibility 
as warns her to shun the first appearance of every- 
thing which is hurtful. 

Tus Recent GreatSumMMer Heat tN AMERICA 
—The recént great’ summer heat in America has 
been attracting Se attention there. According 
to the records of Yale College, it has been the hot- 
test summer for the last 92 years. ‘From July 10, 
to August 15, 1870, the mean daily temperature was 
at New Haven 85 deg., and'no season since 1778 has 
shown so many consecutive hot days. Our highest 
temperature this summer was (July 17) noted at 98 
degrees, and this has only been exceeded four times 
during.the period above indicated ‘at New Haven, 
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_ Oo 
CHAPTER X. 
All they who saw him, did not see in vain, 
And once beheld would ask of him 
And those to whom he spoke remem solorell, 
And on the words, however light, would dwell. 


A FULL league beyond the western wall’ of the 
city were the ruins of the grand and mighty temple 
of Ticinum, It had been erected on & cypress- 
covered mount that overlooked the distant city, and 
in the days of its power, when the oracle of the gods 
who dwelt within it thundered forth the auguries 
that demolished powers and principalities and erected 
others in their stead, it had been a magnificent ob- 
ject. Desolation had settled down upon it, render- 
ing it a vast scene of ruin tharked by crumbling and 
prostrate columns and shattered fragments of rare 
architectural ornamentations, vases and statuary, but 
still it was the sacred shelter of the priests of the 
Oracle, and still were uttered from it tlie fearful 
auguries of the gods that ruled even the rulers of the 
people. 

The mists of the morning still lingered around the 
mount, when a body of armed men Were making 
their way through the cypress forest towards the 
temple. An observer would haye recognised them 
as soldiers of King Alboin—a score in number— 
under the leadership of Lieutenant Athalaric. When 
they reached the summit of the mount, they wan- 
dered for some time bewildered among the broken 
pillars and columns and ruined walls, seeking in vain 
for some door of entrance that would lead them to 
habitable apartments. 

“I am certain that this mysterious veiled priest 
whom we have heard of in such wondrous deeds con- 
ceals himself in the temple,” mused Athalaric. “I 
have determined to find him’ and carry him before 
the king, though I tear the muss of ruins to its foun- 
dations, If my suspicion regarding this veiled priest 
ia true Alboin may well quake on his throne, for his 
doom is written, his days of power are numbered. 
Ha, here is a hidden opening!” 

Athalaric and his men had wandered to the ruined 
altar of the temple, and it was‘ on its mosaic floor, 
near several mighty columns of porphyry that had 
supported the ornamented nave above it, that the 
lieutenant thought he discovered a slab that, when 
raised, would lead to concealed apartinents below. 
He ordered some of his men to prise the slab up with 
their pikes, but they had scarcely touched it when they 
sprang away, dropping their weapons in fright at the 








[THRE STRANGE VOICE. ] 


thunder-like tones of a voice that came from above | Athalaric sprang into the room and hastened to pros- 


them, yet very close to them. 


trate himself at the feet of the king. His face was 


** Who dares thus boldly to place sacrilegious step * pale as death, and pinched with fearful terror, and his 


within the sacred altar of the mighty Jove?” this 
thundering voice said. 

Recovering from their terror after a fow moments, 
the men looked to discern whence the voice came. 
Resting upon the cap-stone of the altar was the form 
of a marble image representing the great Jove bim- 
self, looking down at those below with stern, threat- 
ening visage, and from this image the sound had come! 

The soldiers prostrated themselves before it, while 
Athalaric answered: 

“ Mighty Jove! we seek one whom we know only 
as the veiled priest, to take him before the good 
King Alboin.” 

“ Seek not to lay hands on a priest of the Oracle, 
lest the vengeance of the gods overtake you,” uttered 
the image, in thunder-like tones. 

“This is a mockery, a trick of the veiled priest 
himself to escape capture,’ passionately exclaimed 
Athalaric, , “ Prise up the slab, men, and rich reward 
shall be his portion who first lays hands on the vile 
impostor.” 

hough the soldiers hesitated awhile, the promised 
reward overcame their scruples, and they sprang to 
the work. 

“Beware of the terrible wrath of the gods!” 
sounded the voice from the image. 

“'Tis the veiled priest himself that is speaking, 
and not the Oracle of the mighty Jove,” explained 
the lieutenant to his shrinkivg men. ‘ Do not heed 
the voice, for we have nothing to fear.” 

The slab was raised, showing a flight of steps 
leading down into a passage-way below. The dis- 
covery was heralded by a shout of joy, and the 
soldiers huddled around the opening to make their 
way down the steps, when the voice of the image 
again thundered forth : 

“Thus do the gods take vengeance !” 

One of the massive porphyry columns began to 
sway to and fro. ‘I'he suldiers saw it. With a cry of 
terror they endeavoured to escape frem the spot, but 
ere they had meved a step, the culumn desceuded 
upon them with acrash that shook the mighty ruins 
to their base, catching underneath it and crushing 
to'a horrible death all but a couple of those who had 
followed Athalaric to the temple. 

Not waiting to look again upon the fearful scene, 
the survivors, led by Athalaric, sprang from the 

lace, and fled down the mount towards the city. 
ng Alboin was seated on Lis throne in the recép- 
tion-chamber of his palace, giving attention to some 
petitions that were beius presented, when Lieutenant 








form was trembiing violently. The monarch fore- 
saw that there was some fearful intelligence to be 
revealed to him, and he commanded all but the at- 
tendants upon himself to leave the room. 

When this order was obeyed King Alboin sprang 
down from his royal seat and lifted the prostrate form 
of his lieutenant, 

“ Come, good Athalaric,” he said, with anxiety and 
fear, “you have painfulintelligence forme. Arise 
aud let me hear it. If misfortune has overtaken 
your mission, 1 know it has not been fault of yours.” 

Thus encouraged, the lieutenant told of his visit 
to the temple of Ticinum, of his discovery of the 
coucealed passage, of the warning of the marble 
image, and the destruction of his followers by the 
falling column. All of the fearful recital he told 
with such vividness that ere he had ended the king 
was also pale as death, and his flesh was quivering 
with terror. For some moments after the recital the 
monarch remained silent, and when he spoke there 
was great intensity in his voice. 

“ Athalaric,” he said, “a startling fear has haunted 
me ever since Septus, who, with his companions, 
were blinded by the veiled priest in so mysterious a 
manner, you remember, stated that the priest’s eyes 
were like Cunimund’s, Now, though I severed Cuni- 
mund’s head from his body, and had his skull 
fashioned into a drinking-cup that is now in my 
possession, there are those, 1 hear, who believe this 
skull can assumes living form at its will! Athalaric, 
this mystery must be solved, and it can be solved 
only when the veiled priest is brought ivto my pre- 
sence. He must be captured, though it cost the lives 
of thousands of my subjects, and the eternal displea- 
sure of tle gods. Athalaric, do this thing for me, 
and henceforth you shall be as a brother to me!” 

“ By the immortal Jove! it shall be done, though 
I leave not one stove of the temple of Ticinum upon 
another !” exclaimed the lieutenant. 

“Your patience need not be so tried. What 
would you havo with me?” interrupted a strange 
voice close to the lieutenant’s elbow, 

Athalaric turned to the speaker, and, with the 
king, was speechless for a moment, for there, beside 
them, stood the veiled priest! None had seen him 
enter, none knew of his presence until his voice 
sounded through the room. 

** Ha, slaves! surround him! cut him down if’he 
approaches nearer to the throue!” shrieked the terri- 
tied king. 

Then, as his attendants crowded round him, with 
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a knowledge of his personal safety King Alboin looked 
more calmly upon the stranger, whose eyes alone of 
all his fa.« were uncovered, and he exclaimed, with 
new terror: 

“Can this thing be? They are his eyes! It is 
his form! Man, who are you? Whence come 
you?” 

“For such knowledge seek your own trembling 
conscience,” quietly uttered the veiled priest. 

The king trembled more violently at these words, 
and turned helplessly to Athalaric. He saw in the 
lieutenant’s eyes the confirmation of his own fears, 
and a thought flashed upon him. 

‘Ha! the skuil ; it will solve the riddle,” he whis- 
pered to the lieutenant. “Go you and bring it tome.” 

Athalaric was absent several minutes, and when 
he returned he carried nothing in his hands. 

“The skull is gone. It cannot be found!” was 
the startling ad = Me Se 

“ My soul !* nttered the king. “Iett (hemtras that 
the skull of Cunimand can pat omfife? Slave,” be 
continued, assuming great “semeve the 
covering from your face before monarchs” 

“‘ Jehovah is my monarch. His conmmand alone 
shall I unveil,” calmly retuened the stringer. 

“Impostor! I will have it tormeway. Slaves, re~ 
move the covering from this mmn’s face!” fairly 
shrieked the king in his wrath. 

“The vengeance of the gods beapon him who lays 
sacrilegious hands on a servant@f Jove” the priest 
said, warningly. 

The king's attendants hesitatedamoment, but one, 
bolder than the rest, and onsen ae the king’s 
promise of reward, advanced witls outstretched 
to pluck the covering away. Erehehad temched the 
swathing, however, he shrank away with#shriek of 
pain, carrying his hands to his eyes, Am iestant after 
it was known to all in the room ¢het the man was 
blind, and that it was the work of the veiled priest. 

The terror and rage of the tn arr aei 
behold. He trembled lest this a 
next do him violence, and he ordered hie 
to remove him to the lowest dungeon eudesnesththe 

alace. ’ 
“See that it is double bolted, and tet @ score of 
trusty scldiers remain outside the door, so that this 
man cannot escape. I must conquer him!” 

The attendants shrank from touching the priest, 
but he requested them to lead the way, and he fol- 
lowed them quickly, and permitted himself to be shut 
up in the deep, terrible dungeon, from which it was 
believed that no mortal could escape. 

All that day until evening King Alboin was 
closeted with Athalaric and Helmichis, and when 
the trio came forth their faces were wreathed in ex- 
ultant smiles, The king ordered the veiled priest to 
be brought from his dungeon before him to meet the 
awful fate these three had planned for him. But the 
veiled priest was not in the dungeon! neither could 
he have escaped from it in mortal form. He cer- 
tainly had not passed through the door. 

Cunimund’s skull, too, had returned to its place, 
lifeless as before ! 

**My soul!” cried the king, “the mystery is ex- 
plained. The veiled priest is the murdered Cnni- 
mund’s spirit. May the gods protect us against his 


” 


wrath ! 


CHAPTER XI. 
I will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he shall not choose but fall ; 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe. 
Shakespeare. 

One who had less evidence of the treacherous and 
villanous nature of King Alboin than Flavius pos- 
sessed would have been deceived by the honours 
tendered him by that monarch, 

Not only was a proclamation issued thanking 
Flavius, in the name of the king, for his defence 
of the king’s beloved consort, Queen Rosamond, but he 
was also endowed with the order of the Golden Spur, 
which was considered to rank above titles of no- 
bility, and was bestowed only on the most favoured. 
A commissioner, too, in the person of Athalaric, was 
despatched in person to him to tender him the king’s 
gratitude. 

“Tell the king,” Flavius said, in reply, “that 
when he has punished those ruffians-in his employ 
and daily presence who would have committed this 
murder I will then be more ready to believe him 
grateful.” 

Thia was a bold speech, and would have cost any 
other citizen his life, but it only made King Alboin 
more anxious to carry into effect the plan of revenge 
arranged by Athalaric, Helmichis, and himself, 
against the young armourer. When Athalaric 
further told the king that, if the little Gianetta’s 
mother had ever had two children, Flavius must be 
the other one, he was startled, and determined to 
wait no longer for his revenge 
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Many of the people of Pavia believed in the sin- 
cerity of their king in rewarding the young armourer 
for his defence of Queen ond and some were 
deceived by his new ation issued a week 
thereafter, announcing while he continued to 
believe Flavius, the armourer, to be honest, brave, 
and truthful, Helmichis, the executioner, had humbly 
affirmed before the king that Flavius was the party 
who had first. attacked , Rosamond in the 

lace grounds, and ° ly have done 
fe and others ap- 

ts, and that, 


The king had granted Tequest, 

Plavius would be the victor. He: 

the champion of himself and 

on him to appesrand combat Heh 

good citizens'to aid by their pre 
Some, we eaid, were 

cixmation. Som 
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make the ain, Flavius felt that. 
must not shrink from this contest with Helmichis, 
and that hemust moet italone, though it should end in 
his overthrow, rather than have all endangered that 
the noble sons of Pavia had laboured so long for 
amidst their chains and shame. Perhaps from his 
death would spring the spirit that would lead them 
to liberty. 

Fear of the burly executioner, tlie giant Helmichis, 
was not what oceasioned Flavius to linger so tendérly 
and tearfully over little Gianetta the evening pre- 
vious to their conflict. For, though the executioner 
was known to be more powerful in todily strength, 
and more expert with his sword and at wrestling, 
than any one in the whole country round; though 
his fame at these was a terror to others, the young 
armourer felt a glow of pride in looking forward toa 
trial of skill and strength with him. Fla¥ius was 
not a novice at athletic sports or in handlin ng 
as his previous contest with Helmichis andi com- 
panions had proved, and he had learned then not to 
fear his opponent’s prowess. ; 

Bat it was treachery that the young armourer 
feared, for he knew that King Alboin would not leave 
the result of the conflict to chance alone. Hence 
he bung over little Gianetta with a streng feeling in 
his heart that they would soon be torn asunder. 
Though a woman in years, the dwarfed form had 
seemed but a child to him ; but now, in his troubles, 
the true woman’s nature shone through her ¢omfort- 
ing words, and she counselled with him and soothed 
him, concealing her own great heart-sorrow, until he 
wondered at her strength and wisdom. 

Old Flayda could not miss such an opportunity 
for vending her wares as would be found in the 
mighty gathering that would witness the contest be- 
tween Flavius and Helmichis,so her booths were 
found near the grand arena, where the trial was to 
take place. At one of these Rheta, the beautiful 
flower girl, was stationed ; but on this morning those 
who listened about her booth noficed that ber 
thoughts were singularly absent from her duties. She 
did not answer their questions with her usual mer 
badinage, and her voice as well as her face was ood, 
while her eyes looked as if they had been weeping 
most of the night. ¢ 

Old Flayda had, with her cat-like eyes, noticed all 
this in the girl; and had augrily charged it to her 
sympathy for the young armourer. Rheta only an- 
swered her with a fresh fit of weeping, which drew 
from the old woman such fearful threats u herself,, 
and such terrible expressions of hatred for Flavius 
and prayers for his overthrow, that she was glad. to 
dry her tears until her persecutor had left her. 

When she beheld Flavius himself approaching her 
with a firm step and cheerful face, accompanied by 
Gianetta, her face grew radiant with happiness again. 
His face, too, assumed a tell-tale glow that would not 
have been a riddle to old flayda had she beheld it, 
The fact is, despite the watchfulness of the old wo- 
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man, these two young people, Flavius and Rheta, had 
met and exchanged words frequently since their first 
meeting, until a sympathy had grown up between 
them that neither dared test the depths of. Rheta 
had indeed wept all night long over her fears that in 
his contest with Helmichis, Flavius, the kind friend 
who had become so dear to her, might fall, and then 
it first flashed upon her how dear to her life-happiness 
he was growing, how, t her life would be without 
his smile. Pea | 
Flavius had sought ot flower girl to leave his 
dear littie Giane® charge until his return 
he dever return. As he mer 
te. signs of weeping in her 
and listened to-her trem words of hope that 
victor,4 A bounded with a 
co # m moreige rmined purpose, 
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pig. in other’s arms. 
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o@ effect bene Helmichis, 

ranco d tothe waist paced up and 

down the Sgepa-nervorsty, 6 : by dhediiog er- 

ried glances at his antagonist us if not satisfied with 
his bearing. 

When the vast audience was again silent, Flavius 
was commanded to a before the king. But 
when King Afboin for the first time into the 
yo armourer’s face he trembled like an aspen, 
and clutched at his collar as if it were choking him. 
His attendants witnessed his emotion, and sprang to 
his assistance, but he waved them back, 

“Tt is only # passing spasm,” he said. 9 

But when they were beyond Hearing he turned to 
his Iieutenant, Athalaric, and syn ow : 

“Gods! is would be the face of Ounimund, were 
it marked by a few more lines surmounted by 
gry hairs!” he said, in something like terror, as he 
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_kept his eyes fastened upon the face. pf the young ar- 


mourer. 

“T haye previously remarked the wonderful re- 
semblance,” Athalaric returned, uneasily. 

“ But how canit be aceounted for?” continued the 
king, with increasirg anxiety, “ Art sure that Hel- 


‘michis and yourself to no mistake, and that the 
re 


dwarf Gianetta.is he ? Art sure,,too,.that she 
had not two children, and that this armourer is not, 
indeed, a child of Queen——~”. : 
“Hush! you, will, reveal, all—~she is listening!” 
uttered Athalaric, in utmostterror. “I beg you to go 
on with this contest, and we will talk this over at the 
alace.”. | By sO Les wtals 
The king and his lieutenant. both glanced, auspi- 
ciously at Queena ) but.she was looking 
with idle stare,.out upon, the masses of people. 
ay felt assured ; but, ah, if they;could-have known 
the: tumult that was within her breast—if they could 
have seen the tender, yearning glances, in 
which there was no wild maniac spirit, that she.cast 
ppp the armourer, they would have\ known that 
their secret was po. er, yoread, and thatthe crazed 
woman’s heart would henceferth have the joy of hope 
for ite Beige i} -itintno9 
Flavius, been called to the presence of Alboin 
that the king might drain «a goblet of wine to his 
success, that Flavius himself might have the 
honour of drinking one with him.’ ‘ 

- The multitude were pleased with this honour shown 
their champion, and. their pleasure Instily. 
Flavius raised the goblet, that had, beew: put into his 
hands at the king’s bidding, to his lips, and would 
have swallowed ite contents, but suddenly it was 
dashed from his hande, end fell shattered at. his feet. 

He saw that Queen Rosamond had done this, and 
rr say, with insanity in her looke: 

“ Hal see, a poisoned fly lit on the vessel. It is 

a alg of gh corroding our. blood! | Look not upon 
the wine!” ace » bets 

| The king tarned fiercely upon her, as if to strike 
her, but thinking better of it, he turned with «forced 
smile to Flavius, saying: 











’ ‘gnothér goblet.’ 
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eShe fs really crazed, you sed, ad we do tot mind 
her “silly’ tatk My teatenant ‘will “‘farsigh you 


Was vt queen crazed? “Were her words, idle 
fancies lavius thought he could read very. much 
from therh, and so, when another goblet filled with 


‘ ‘wine was placed in-his bands, hé merely touched its 


contents to his lips, and then set it down. He could 
not help veticing the joyous look on the face.of the 

een when he ‘did this, and also the enraged, 
threatening one on the king’s, and these satisfied him 
that bei ¢ had snspected was true. The wine was 
drugged ; j 

“ Drain it follow !” exclaimed the king, 
impatiently. “'Pis but @ little matter for one of 
your calling.” 

“Yet -it would be to me a matter of life or 


death,” nded Flavius.as he turned on his 
heel and wa ea back into the 


arena. 

“ Death ana faries!” muttered the king, between 
his clenched tect!.,“‘ we are foiled again. Butthere 
is another. “lance ’ left us.” 

The ruiz governing the contest were at once 
announced, 6 combatants were to be armed with 
short, double-edged blades, which was the wongee 
that Helmichis was most expert at handling, while 
Flavius had no experience with it. case acci- 
dent should happen to either of the combatants’ 
blades, the other wag, privileged to take every ad- 
vantage of it, ,The conflict to be continued until 
= of the tombatants had paid the penalty of lis 

°. 

Flavius and Helmichis were each carefully dis- 
armed, then tle short blades were given to, them. 
In the few minutes, that elapsed before the signal 
to begin was given, and when they were.each in 
his chosen postion, they inwardly measured each 
other's powers. tnt 

Helmichis had closely watched all that transpired 
when the wine was given to Flavius. 
He had seen that the armonrer did not taste it, and 
his ‘heart sickéned within him. Now, although 
Flavius ed the stripling before him, 
that might, be nig lifeless, with 4 single blow of his 
giant band, still his heart grew. weak before the 
stripling. He xemembered.the wonderful manner in 
which ‘Flavius had overthrown him before, and 
though he seemed to have recovered from that, it 
had ken bis spirit. _He was awe-stricken, too, 
at the wonderful likeness that thers was between 
this youth and King Ounimund. 

Flavius was not as much overpowered by the ap- 
pearance of the towering masa of bone, flesh, and 
muscle that he must encounter as was the multitude 
thatlooked on. They believed, as. they saw these 
two in close. contrast, that certain and speedy over- 
throw awaited the armourer, and. their hearts grew 
sick.at ‘the, fhought. But Flavius, with quick eye 
and reason, discerned from the mn Helmichis 
threw himself into that be knew, nothing, of the 
science of combating, but depended on brute strength 
to overcome his adversary, and, in consequence, he 
grew hopeful of the wesult. 

The signal was again givens every voice was 
hushed ; the blades of Flavius and Helmichis then 
clashed together, and the combat had begun in ear- 
nest. Half a dogen thrusts and parries followed, in 
which Flavius acted on the defensive until he could 
learn his enemy’s intentions. He perceived that 
Helmichis sought to entangle his blade, with his 
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own, and he permitted him to do so, suddenly giving | 


his blade a wrench that aprely, would have disarmed 

his antagonist had not his. own blade snapped in 

eer close ta the foil, leaving ,only the hilt in his 
and, 

A lond groan burst from the maltitude when they 
saw the armourer’s blade break in twain. It changed 
to a mighty thunder of yengeance when they heard 

lavius say: ' ‘ 

“There has been treachery here. My blade was 
filed almost through !’” 

Yes, the exultation in the face of Helmichis, in the 
faces of the king and his Meutenant revealed that 
their second plan for the overthrow of the armourer 
had worked to theirsatisfaction. A few seconds only 
Helmichis gloated over his helpless, disarmed anta- 
gonist before le raised his blade to run him through 
the body, These seconds were enough for Flavius. 

Suddenly, like a flash, he sprang forward, grasping 
Helmichis by the writ that controlled, bis blade. 
With the ip, of a vice he clutched it, and, 
against all the mighty strength of the giant, against 
his every effort, be turned it slowly, surely, while 
the bones cracked together, the sinews snapped, the 
veins swelled up, and the giant's face grew pallid 
with pain; still he turned till the blade fell from the 
clasped hand, and the next instant it was Flavius 
who was armec, and Helmichis who was unarmed, 

Then the king, who had looked exultingly on when 
Flavius was disarmed by treachery, sprang, to. his 
feet and shouted: 


“Hold! He shall die who strikes another blow. 
It is my will that the contest shall be ended without 
Weapons.” ° 

Surely at this unjust interference in favour of 
Helmichis, and in memory of the treachery that bad 
been, practised throughout on the.armourer, the mul- 
titude of lookers-on would have revolted; but the 
king had foreseen trouble with the people, and the 
soldiers that were stationed around the arena held 
them in check. 

The blade was taken away from Plavius, and the 
two antagonists grappled with each other. When 
Helmichis felt Flavius within his arms he was sure 
of victory. He believed that he eould lift him in 
his arms with the greatest easeand dash him against 
the stakes enclosing the arena. He tried to do it; 
he put forth all his strength; he jerked, and bent, 
and twisted, but still he could not move that, strip- 
ling form. a hair's breadth from the ground! He 
wasted strength on it enough to uproot-an oak, and 
stillit moved not. Whatcould itmean? What was 
the secret of all. this wonderful power? 

A pinched, pallid look of fear swept over the face 

Helmichis as he relaxed his muscles to rest a mo- 
ment. It was the armourer’s opportunity, and he 
took adwantage of it, Helmichis was swung off his 
balance, and the next moment he went crashing 
against the stakes enclosing the arena with the 
velocity of a stone thrown from a sling. 

Though he was not dead, it was the last fight of 
Helmichis the executioner. His spirit was for ever 


broken. 

The king did not wait to greet the victor. He-stole 
secretly away with his lieutenant; but Queen Rosa- 
mond encircled Flavius with'her arms, and the mul- 
titude was wild with joy at his victory, 


(To be continued.) 








Extinct ANimMALS.—Professor Huxley has de- 
livered, before the Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute, the second of his course of lectures on ex- 
tinct’ animals intermediate between birds and 
reptiles. His main conclusions were that there is 
such'a thing as a bird, and there is such a thing as 
a were and that these two creatures, separated 
now by wide and definite gaps of structures, sprang 
either from ‘the same common stock, or that birds 
had proceeded from reptiles. This was the belief 
of the persons who held by the doctrine of evolution 
or development. He mentioned as a curious fact 
that an eminent American anatomist, working inde- 
pendently of his own researches, had arrived at 
precisely similar conclusions. 

Natura Science SCHOLARSHIP AND BXuIBr- 
TION AT MERTON COLLEGE, OxFoORD.—At the an- 
nual election on December 7, 1870, a scholarship of 
the value of 80/. per annum, for years, will be 
given after examination in natural science. One or 
more exhibitions of the value of 251. 2 annum, for 
three years, will also be given, provided that candi- 
dates of sufficient merit present themselves. Papers 
will be set in chemistry, physics, and physiology ; 
and an opportunity will be given of showing a know- 
ledge of practical work in chemistry and physiology. 
The scholarship and exhibitions will be given cither 
for special excellence in one subject, or for excel- 
lence in two of the three subjects; but no can- 
didate will be examined in more than two subjects. 
There is no limit. of age for the candidates, but a 
limit of six Terms of university standing. ‘The ex- 
amination will commence.on Friday, December 2nd, 
1870, at 9 a.m., in Merton College Hall. Candidates 
are required to call on the Warden on Thursday, 
December Ist, between 4.30 and 5.30 p.m. 


Swans.—Most countrymen know something of 
the game laws. But how many, we wonder, know 
anything of our swan laws? A pheasant ora par- 
tridge is a fera nature, and, although protected by 
law, is yet the property of no man until it has been 
reclaimed. But a swan is the property of the 
Crown, which reserves the right of allowing its 
subjects to hold swans. ‘Those who wish to keep 
swans legally anes np ly to the Crown for a “‘ swan 
mark,” or semi-h ic device, to be branded or 
cut in the swan’s upper mandible, which the law 
accepts as proof of ownership. Once @ year the 
City co ies, which, and more éspecially the 
Vintners’ ompany, own a large number of Thames 
swans, go “swan hopping,” or marking the cygnets 
of their own birds. Cygnets the parents of which 
art not marked belong ypso facto to the Crown, to- 

ther with s on and stranded whales: This 
ing the law, it is, of course, only right that a man 
who nooses a swan with his cartwhip as it flies 
across the road, or who shoots a swan which settles 
in his own field, should be fined ; but it is also as well 
that:the law should be clearly known, and that it 
should be understood that the Crown has the same 
right of property in swans as has a farmer in his 
geese and ducks. - Whether the law has ever been 
enforced against sportsmen who shoot wild swans 





in Sutherlandshire, where the “ hooper,”’ or “ elk,’’ 


tor ‘‘ whistler,” is 'sometimes found, we do not know ; 

but,although it, would be:hard to punish a man who, 
having never seen a swan before, were to shoot it in 
ignorance—a ease which has happened before now 
—~there yet can be no.doubt.that a dweller on the 
banks of the Thames knows very well that a swan 
is nota wild bird, and deserves,to be punished if he 
kill or steal one. Now that the bustard,is extinct, 
and the eagle practically so, itis.as well that the 
swan should be saved from extermination by being a 
royal bird. 


THE DIAMOND COLLAR. 


PUCCES IE TEEDy ssw eneenenen 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
I honoured him, T'loved him ; and will weep 
My date of life out for his sweet life's loss, 
Kiag John. 

Wuew Carlstadt said “and is dead!’ Ermengarde 
gazed at ‘him imeredulously; them a sudden and 
piercing cry broke from her, which made the blood 
run cold of all who heard it. 

“Ob; Heaven? can it be!” shrieked the heart- 
broken lady as she dashed herself upon the floor at 
the feet of her attendants and shuddered into an- 
consciousness. 

No one moved. Carlstadt, terrified at what he had 
done, gazed upon the prone figure without the power 
to stir. Stricken by grief and horror, Lord Berney 
stood paralysed. Gretchen, for the first time in her 
life, seented helpless in an emergency. She breathed 
only at long intervals; her throat swelled hysteri- 
cally; aghastly anguish transfixed her features. All 
the while she was wringing her bands with a slow 
and mechanical motion inexpressibly terrible. 

In this frozen trance they all remained, until Miss 
Thuuvenal’s white lips emitted a faint moan, then 
Gretehen dropped on her kuees beside her, and fran- 
ticly lifted her head to her bosom. 

Having done so, she suddenly burst into weeping. 

Thesight of her mistress’s marble features was oven 
more terrible to her than the news of the bishop’s 
death. 

“Madame! sweet madame, do not die!” she im- 

ored; “am not I still left to you?” 

The spell which was upon the two men dissolved 
here, and while Carlstadt deferentially withdrew to 
a distant part of the room, Lord Berney kuelt be- 
side his. adored mistress, and chafed her hands with 
all a lover's tenderness. 

She sighed, she opened her faint eyes, and, secing 
her brave knigi ashen pale and her maid in tears, 
her countenance became again convulsed with iu- 
guish, and she moaned, in answer as it seemed to 
what she herself had demanded a few minutes pre- 
viously : 

“It is indeed true, then! Heaven has permitted 
him to die; and for me——” 

She wrung her hands; she rose from Gretchen's 
embrace, and walked to and fro like one in actite pain. 

With down-dropped eyes, Lord Berney and Uarl- 
stadt retired from the apartment, covered with per- 
plexity and apprehension. 

To learn that Bishop ‘Uhouvenal was indeed gone 
rent the kind heart of Lord Berney with sincerest 
grief, but to learn that Le had died for this mysterious 
and adorable‘lady exalted him iuto a holy martyr. 

Mingled with Lord Berney’s sorrow was a sensa- 
tion of awe; from the height of his noble nature ho 
lifted his eyes to the loftiest pinnacle of conceivable 
oxaltation, and belield the dead bishop there. 

It seemed but natural that this delicate creature, 
Ermengarde, should feel stocked and bereaved; 
yet he was conscious that in her grief there was 
something more remorseful than he could fathom. 
“Have you nothing to add to this melancholy 
story which might alleviate the sorrow of Miss 
‘Phouvenal?” he amxiousty asked of Carlstadt. 

** My lord, I have a packet for our lady,” answered 
the old’ man, sinking his voice. ' “It was given to me 
by him whom you have called Jerome Thouvenal 
the night before—ah, my lord! the tongue falters 
when the heart swells too big in the breast. That so- 
called criminal wasa man to revere—to love. He 
died undoubtedly for madame’s sake, good, noble 
Blaise !” 

“And who—your pardon, sir, but astonishment 
compels the question—who is this lady suv beloved— 
60 imperilled ?” 

‘*My lord, I'darenot tell you. Friend though you 
be (and Blaise told me to trast you), ignorance is 
safety'to you. It is a State secret, my lord, and more 
by far thaa my head is worth to divulge.” 

Lord Berney did not insist; he looked forward to 
a time when the hapless lady would throw herself 
and her troubles into his loving guardianship; he 
prayed now for that time to come speedily. 

“You saw Bishop Thouvenal?” he asked, pre- 
sently, with a thrill of envy. 
To be near that doomed man at the last moment 








would have made Lord Berney happy. 
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‘Yes, my lord. I shall never forgot that.” 

Tears streamed over the wrinkled face of the old 
chamberlain ; the gallant knight sought te contain 
himself ; it was not possible te be calm over the death 
of such a man, and he also wept. 

Such tears as are wrung from the hearts of brave 
men are indeed a lofty tribute to departed worth. 
Better than a nation of mourners, better than the 
stateliest mausoleum, better than the most eloquent 
elegy—the tears of one brave man for him who was 
put to death with dishonour. ‘ 

“When madame was forced to fly from London,” 
said Carlstadt, willing to relieve his companion’s sad- 
ness by relating his story, “I was arrested by the 
German officials as Baroness Eberstein’s accomplice, 
and taken to Briigen to be tried. Fortunately I es- 
caped, and have been in hiding ever since. have 
lived at Court all my life, am an old man, and know 
little of the ways of the world, but I managed to 
keep out of the way of madame’s enemies, even 
while I kept watch over their movements. I lived 
in hiding close to the palace at Briigen, and no one 
knew whither I had gone. I kept out of the way of 
those who knew me, and for the rest it did not much 
anatter. So, you see, that by being close to the Court 
I knew all that was passing which madame ought 
to know; and Gretchen and I knew where to find 
each other whenever help should be wanted. Thus 

it was that when Count Hoffman and Detective 
Werter came back from their search for Baroness 
Eberstein with the diamond collar and a man whom 
they accused of stealing it, I soon mingled among 
the jailers of the prison, and learned from their gos- 
sip who Blaise was, and that he was the bishop who 
lad made a home for my dear lady in England. 

‘‘T haunted the Briigen Tower, when I understood 
all; day by day I hoped to achieve my object, which 
was to liberate madame’s benefact It is a long story 
of shifts and stratagems, fifty times foiled. One night 
1 obtained leave to visit him in his cell. I affected 
to be aclergyman of the Episcopal Church. 

“ When | made known to him my hope of compass- 
ing his escape he said it was his last night on earth. 
It wastoo late. I would have attempted his disguise 
in my clothes, and sent him forth instead of me. He 
refused to go; he would not accept life through my 

death. 

“ My lord, I am a feeble old man; no good to live, 
no protection for my lady. This great martyr's 
example made me anxious to take his place. I am a 
coward; I shrink from death; who does not?—even 
crazy sorrow shrinks from the grave—but I feared 
to have such a strong protector taken from madame, 
and I entreated him to let me take his place. He 
would not. Alas!” 

Here Carlstadt paused, incapable of further speech, 
and a deep silence ensued. When he had composed 
Limself somewhat he continued : 

“ He let me do him one small service, however ; he 
wrote his last messages to madame in the blank leaves 
of the prayer-book which I carried, and ordered me 
to give the book into her hand. He said this was the 
one wish wlich he had cherished—that madame 
should know the story of the man whom she had 
honoured with her trust. He said his story would 
cheer madame should she feel grief at his fate. He 
did not expect madame to go distracted about him, 
as she did. Heavens! I think if bisspirit could have 
watched her, as she heard the news, it would scarce 
Lave believed that it was sin-stained Blaise whom 
thus she mourned, 

“lt is very evident that your Bishop Thouvenal 
had really half his soul in Heaven for twenty years. 
My lord, | weary you. I know that we Germans will 
cling together, when the same cause binds us, with 
wouanish fondness, I cannot help talking of him, 

“ You venerate himalso, yousay? Ah! his good- 
ness could not be hid. 

“ We prayed together most of the night; we sang 
thymus, too—German bymas—which made the great 
tears burst from his overcharged heart.. He loved 
his Germany, which was going to murderhim, He 
sang, too, a song which I have often heard among 
the hunters in the merry woods of Reisenburg. Prin- 
cess Charlotte composed it when she was a bride ; it 
was of the Reisenburg Forest, and twenty years ago 
it was very popular. Blaise told me that madame 
had sung it wheu she was in his gray old palace 
where he was bishop ; that it made him weep to hear 
her warble it so happily; he said she loved his old 
palace at Bishopstowe. Ah, we talked, I can tell 
you. When daylight came, the jailers entered to 
prepare him. He was quite tranquil. It was 1 who 
was uyitated, who implored, mercy for him, who 
flung uiyself before him and prayed that they might 
make me the victim. He consoled me and bade me 
farewell in the cell. He embraced me and called 
me his friend. That is an honour which 1 shall 
never forget. Heaven be praised that such men are 
created once ina century. ‘They show us how glori- 
ously Heaven can change the human heart.” 





Carlstadt sank into silence, The radiance of those 
last hours of the bishop’s life had brought to his face 
a reflected brightness, almost of triumph. 

The penitence, the faith, the meekness of Bishop 
Thouvenal led those whom he had left, wondering 
after him, to the very verge of the Infinite. 

Fascinated they watched him as he entered Heaven, 
and only wept when the gates were shut. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
With mine eyes I'll drink the words you send, 
Though ink be made of gall. Cymbeline. 

In the evening Gretchen appeared in the chamber 
where Herr Carlstadt and Lord Berney were still 
conversing, and presented her mistress's request that 
they would again attend her. 

Lord Berney hastened to Miss Thouvenal’s pre- 
sence, relieved to hear that she was recovered suffi- 
ciently to ask for him. 

Carlstadt followed, carrying in his hand a purple 
morocco prayer-book. 

Ermengarde greeted them with a forced calmness, 
through which tears still broke at intervals. 

Her pallor was most melancholy, and her eyes 
dull with woe. Lord Berney could not refrain from 
advancing close to her chair, and keeping guard, as 
it were, over her whom he loved #0 loyally. 

She raised her eyes sadly to bis face; they said, 
in their mournful depths : 

* You areall I have left now ; be kind tome !” 

Gretchen drooped behind her mistress in an attitude 
of exhausted sorrow. It wasclear that she mourned 
Bishop Thouvenal’s fate with ionate sincerity. 

“ Herr Carlstadt, I would hear the particulars of 
my friend’s decease,” said Ermengarde, in a trembling 
voice. “Did he send me no message—no word of 
affection and farewell ?” 

The ex-chamberlain kneltand presented to her the 
prayer-book, 

“T passed the night previous to his death in the 
cell with him,” replied he, “and witnessed him write 
the words which you will find wafered up between 
the blank leaves of that volume. They are his dying 
words to his beloved lady.” 

Ermengarde was completely overcome for a time. 
She bent her face over the book, and quivered from 
head to foot. The paroxysm passed ; she commanded 
herself, kissed the book passionately, and found the 
leaves which were wafered together, Carefully she 
separated them, and read these words in her own be- 
loved language : 

“ PrincEss FREDERICA—Dearly beloved lady,— 
Accept the humble affection, gratitude, and good 
wishes of the writer. I pray for all blessings to at- 
tend you. 

“ When these words reach you I shall be no more on 
earth. I trust Heaven will permit some one else to 
take my place and guard you, 

“T have something to confess to you before I die, 
for which I humbly crave your forgiveness. I have 
dared to approach you, to speak to you, to beguile you 
under my roof. I havedeceived you,madame. You 
supposed that I was irreproachable, because you found 
me a man in a holy office. Madame, I have been an 
outlaw for twenty years, hiding from my country. 

“IT grieve to shock your highness with this avowal, 
but justice compels it. 

‘I was once a criminal of the blackest dye—blood 
staired my hands, theft, treachery, and malice bur- 
dened my soul; I was a creature of the lowest de- 
gradation; I was seized and condemned to death. 

“A good man visited me in my chains, befriended 
me, forgave me, and set me free. That man was 
Prince——, your bighness’s father. 

“ The night before I was to be hung in chains for 
a robber and an insurgent (I had stolen the diamond 
collar, which is now yours, madame), Prince F—— 
visited me secretly, as I lay hopeless in my cell. 

“TI was a brute, without sensibility; a crime-har- 
dened savage, without conscience, almost without 
human feeling. 

“ Prince F—— tamed me. He spoke softly, kindly, 
charitably to me, and before I was aware of it I was 
admiring that which was before unknown to me—Re- 
ligion. The sin-stained Blaise was lost in wonder, 

“The prince said to me, in the tone of one who 
feels regret: 

“*Tt is a pity such a strong man should die a vile 
death, before his strength has ever been used for the 
good Creator. It is a thousand pities that you should 
go to your eternal ruin to-morrow because you stole 
a paltry string of stones. I do not think I ought to 
lave your ruin on my soul, do you?’ 

“I did not understand him, so I glared sullenly on 
the ground, and said vothing, 

“*T will liberate you,’ said the prince ; ‘it would go 
to my heart to ruin such a great, strong young m+n, 
body and soul! No, no; you must have another 
chance, so come with me.’ 

“T thought his royal highness was jeering at me, 





aud I answered him by a laugu 





oo, and stale With dee trough the foreae lo s,potas 
geon, me oe forest to a point 
where I was safe. Then he dropped my hand, and 
Isaw a look of great gladness on his f: 

“+ Now, Blaise,’ said be, ‘ the, tvorld fe before you 
again. Make it a new world—a py; an innocent 
world—as the last was gloomy with crime. I have 
rescued you from death for this. I wish. to meet 
Blaise, the outlaw, in Heaven!’ 

“IT was overwhelmed, I had hated this good 

ce; had insulted him; would have killed him had 
dared, and he returned me instead of desth this 
kindness. I fell at his feet, I af: him, I 
wept, and supplicated his forgiveness. I took from 
the lining of my sleeve, where I had stubbornly hid 
it, the opal ring which I robbed him of and, in my 
dim idea of restitution, offered it to him. 

“He raised me, this Christian prince, and spoke 
more gently than before. He told me how to become 
a good man, and how to turn to account such talout 
as I might find within myself; then he put a purse 
of gold in my bosom, and, taking a hair guard frum 
off his neck, which was com of the long tresses 
of his wife, Princess Charlotte, and which held the 
locket with your likeness, Princess Frederica—he re- 
moved the locket, and put the opal ring in its place. 

“¢Wearthis ring as 4 talisman against evil,’ he 
said, putting it round my neck; ‘and always look upon 
it when you are tempted to commit sin.’ 

“Madame, I have worn that opal ring for twenty 

ears in my bosom; whenever I was tempted I 
Tooked upon it, and when I looked upon it I remem- 
bered the Faas to whom I owed my life, my religion, 
my eternal welfare, and I swore anew to meet him, as 
he had said, in Heaven. 

“T went'away like a man who for the first time in 
his life sees the light of the sun; I felt like a child. 

“No one ever knew that the prince had set me free. 
Tt would not have done, because the country was so 
full of robbers, and they would have presumed on his 
clemency. I knew that he wished this act of mercy 
to re unknown, aud I resolved to keep it an in- 
violable secret. 

“T succeeded in getting to England. I was a 
changed man—so greatly changed that I shuddered 
at a wickedness as if it had been death itself. 

“I knew hardly anything; but I was aware that 
Prince F—— had done me a kindness which I thought 
was notin man’s heart todo. I wanted to understand 
how he did it ; I admired his generosity so much that 
I threw myself into the work of learning enough re- 
ligion to show me how this great thing had been 
done. 

“I was a poor labourer for many a year, but I ma- 
naged to get educated, and I steadily made my way 
up. Finally I took holy orders, was taken notice of, 
made a rector, and at last the Bishop of Bishopstowe. 

“ I could never forget that I was once a vile felon 
called Blaise, nor that lowed my life to Prince 
F . In token thereof, and that I might never 
lose sight of my humility, I lived a frugal life, and 
took especial interest in the erime-stained and the 
guilty, always feeling that they were my brethren, 

“ You, madame, once asked me why I had erected 
that flagstaff in the middle of my palace lawn, and 
why those dismal chains were hung round it tocreak 
and rattle in the wind. Madame, I will tell you the 
signification of that flagstaff and those chains. 

** Once a year; on the anniversary of that great day 
which changed me, I used to raise a flag with a silver 
star upon it. The star symbolised to me my prince ; 
and, looking up at him, I saw also Heaven. Many 
have asked me the meaning of my flag; I have told 
them I kept the birthday of a friend. On tliat day 
Blaise died, and a penitent took his place. The 
chains, madame, clanking through the night, and 
rusting in their rings, were to remind me perpetually 
of the felon’s dungeon—the black bread—the death 
in vhains—from which my prince had freed me. 
Who could be a lordly bishop with such memories to 
keep him humble ? . 

“When Prince F——— died I was plunged in 
grief; yet I only thouglit Heaven the bluer singe he 
had entered it; and I felt him nearer to me then. 
Prineess Charlotte also died, and I mourned because 
she was dear tohim. Then I heard that you, Prin- 
eéss Frederica, who might one day have been the 
empress, had died suddenly, and I mourned for the 
extinct House of ——— with heartfelt grief. 

“Twelve months after that I discovered the ebony 
casket, hidden under the oak tree close to my louse, 
and in it the diamond collar which had almost cost 
me my lifé twenty years ago. 

“ T-was struck with dismay; had # man risen up 
from that ebony casket and accused me of the crimes 
of Blaise the felon, I’ could not have been more hor- 
ror-stricken. I concealed them, and watched with 
extreme anxiety for the person who was sure to 
come and search for ‘them. I suspected that they 
had been stolen and dr din my way with some 
dark intention in connectivn with nie. 
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“When I first saw your highness, being perfectly 
acquainted with your appearance, through my ceasc- 
less interest in the portraits of your family, 1 recog- 
nised you at'once. ..You resemble Prince IF also, 
whose serené visage I can never forget. ' Perplexed 
as I was that you should appear before, me alive, 
when all the world had been apprised of your death, 
I yet saw, on the instant, that you were in sdme 
peril, from which, it would seem, it was Heaven’s 
will that I should déliversyou. I knew that you 
would not willingly take service of such 4 man as 
Blaise—that you would feel it impossible to make a 
refuge of his house; so I was silent, and merely 
tried, to win your trust, as a stranger might.” 

The princess had proceeded thus far iu the perusal 
of the bishop’s dying message, so absorbed the while 
that she was unconscious of. aught.else, even of the 
fast falling teare which bedewed the book she held. 
But the mention ofthe old gray palace for whose 
shelter she bore such regretful affection, recalled her 
lost protector so vividly, that, with a spasm of an- 
guish, she bowed her head:on the open volume, unable 
to proceed. » Yegal 


(To be continued.) 














THE PEARLS OF ERIN; 


THE HALF SISTERS. 
—@—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Tue terror and dread of Lady Kathleen, as she 
descended the stairs of the hotel in Dublin, leani 
upon the arm of her sinister and strangely wedd 
bridegroom, were fully equal to the terror convulsi 
the. heart of the ity Bassantyne. She veshiodl 
that, as he had said, his ruin would be her destruc- 
tion. In uence of that mystery in her past, 
that strange terrible secret whose existence she 
had declared to Lord, Tresham, she had been com- 
pelled to the fraudulent Scottish marriage as 
binding, and from the hour in which she had so ac- 
cepted » any disgrace that should fall upon her 
husband must rest also upon her. 

“Be brave, Kathleen!” whispered Bassantyne, 
feeling her form tremble under its wrappin; “A 
moment of weakness will ruin us now. your 
own sake, be brave !’” 
| The adjuration was heeded. Lady Kathleen cast 
aside her momentary weakness and drow up her 
proud figure, and they passed out of the hotel lobby 
into the street, a waiter preceding them and open- 
ing the cab door. 

‘The calmness.of utter desperation was upon the 
features of ‘Bassan‘ as he crossed the narrow 
foot-pavement to the waiting vehicle. He bent his 
head towards: Lady Kathleen, seeming to listen to 
some low uttered. remark from her lips, and with 
one black-gloved hand adjusted the folds of her 
sacque with apparent marital care and tenderness. 

_ Yet, while he so busied himself, and while he as- 
sisted her ladyship into the cab, his keen black eyes 
es scanning the street to the right and to the left 
of him. 

His furtive glances were not long in detecting 
what they sought. 

At a little distance a man was lounging carelessly 
against a oe gerd window, his face turned to- 
wards the hotel entrance, his eyes fixed in careless 
scrutiny upon Bassantyne. 

This man was a keen-eyed, surly-browed fellow, 
slender of figure and of medium height. He was 
dressed in black; and wore a white neckcloth. He 
looked like ® poor curate, or would have done so 
but for the sinister expression of his dark counte- 
nance. 

.‘‘ Lame Bill, sure enough !”” muttered Bassantyne, 
his face growing paler. “ How he looks at me!”’ 

At this moment the lounger aroused himself, and 
came slowly along the. street towards the cab, walk- 
ing with a perceptible limp, and still keeping his 
eyes fixed upon Bassantyne, 

There was a puzzled expression in his gaze, which 
was not unmarked by the object of his attentions. 

Yet Bassantyne, with a wonderful self-control, 
sprang lightly into, the cab, closed the door, and was 
Wrist ens ToS 

own street, the lounger 

halted, plies Ae after it for afew moments, still 

with that puzzled expression of countenance, and 

prey pinuntered into the hotel, making his way to 
ce, 

He found the clerk at his d and easily ob- 
tained a sight of the hotel ee tee . 

That Was a very striking looking couple who 
Went away just now,” he remarked, casually, after 
a fow successful overtures to acquaintanceship, and 
poring vainly over the list.of recent arrivals. ‘‘ The 
gentleman looked likethe Grand Turk, with his long, 


Waving beard, , 
va te om I suppose, now, he’s a duke at the 


he has won a prize which more than one duke has 
sued for. He is a plain commoner, but immensely 
rich—a Mr. Bassantyne, one of the English’ Bas- 
santynes. He’sa Norfolk man, and has just mar- 
ried one of the greatest beauties of Ireland, Lady 
Kathleen Connor, the last of the Connors of: Bally- 
connor.” 

_The lounger ran his dirty forefinger along the ro- 
gistered list until he care to the names Nicol Bas- 
santyne and Lady Kathleen Bassantyne. Restin 
his finger on those names, he stared thoughtfully 
at the handwriting a little while, and then re- 
marked : 

* How oddly things turn up! This Mr. Bassan- 
tyne reminded me somehow of a person I knew in 
another part of the world. He might not feel flat- 
tered perheps, if he knew it. And so this gentle- 
man is atich Norfolk man, and married to an Irish 
heiress, anda titled lady to boot. “That fancy of 
mine was foolish enough. It was all along ‘of meet- 
ing another party I once knew. Ah, that reminds 
me,” he added, tendering a cigar to the clerk, “ that 
I met a man in the hotel this morning, a fellow 
dressed in black, with a long scar across his fore- 
head. Looked like @ gentleman's servant. Who 
might he be, do you think ?” 

But the clerk, while inclined to be communica- 
tive, could afford Lame Bill no decisive information, 
There were several guests with servants and cou- 
riers. Mr. Bassantyne had had a servant, but the 
clerk eould not remember any peculiarity in the ser- 
vant’s appearance. 

Thus checked in his investigations, Lame Bill 
studied anew the hotel register,,and re to 
himself, as if to learn the address by heart, the 
names of Ballyconnor and Wicklow. 

Presently, there being a new arrival, and the 
clerk being busy, Lame Bill sauntered out, making 
his way to the hotel bar. Here he prosecuted his 
inquiries with no better success. Finally, in the 
course of his apparently aimless wanderings, he 
came upon one of the hotel servants who was able 
to enlighten him in some degree. 

The servant told him that the man with the scarred 
forehead was the valet of Mr. Bassantyne, that his 
name was Murple, and that his master had dis- 
charged him that morning, and that Murple had 
gone home to his friends, who lived in County An- 


trm. 

This information, the servant added, had been 
given him by Murple himself, at the very moment 
of taking his departure. 

** Ah! County Antrim !”’ said Lame Bill, carclessly, 
as he turned away and went out into the street. 


nised me when we met, for I saw his eye fall be- 
fore mine! I don’t believe he belongs to Antrim. In 
fact, I know him to be a Dublin man! That very 
remark about Antrim shows that he recognised me, 
and has fled. Evidently -he expected I would make 
inquiries about him. As to his discharge by his 
master, that’s all fudge. He ran away, and he may 
turn up at Ballyconnor in good time. He won’t lose 
a good place, and good hiding, when he could save 
both by manoeuvring. I’ve struck luck at last. 
I'd like to finger the reward for him and for Gentle- 
man ‘Bob! how that swell Bassantyne re- 
minded me of Gentleman Bob!» But about Murple, 
or Hewville, or whatever name he sails under now, 
I'll just make my inquiries after him, and if I fail to 
find him T’ll take a trip down to Ballyconnor !”’ 
With this resolve he set about his investigations. 
Meanwhile, congratulating himself on having 
successfully met the danger that had menaced him, 
and unconscious that it might again arise with 
greater force to confront him, Bassantyne, with 
Lady Kathleen and her maid, drove to the railway 
station, and was soon steaming down to Wicklow. 
“ [telegraphed early this morning to your steward 
that we might be expected by this train, Kathleen,”’ 
said Bassantyne, when Dublin had been well left 
behind them, and a feeling of security began to re- 
place his late anxieties and terrors. ‘I foresaw 
that you would consent to leave the city this morn- 
ing; and I made all my arrangements to that end.” 
“It is as well that you telegraphed,” replied Lady 
Kathleen, “‘ but the house would have been ready 
for our reception in any case, as I wrote to Delaney, 
my steward, last week, telling him of my marriage 
and intended return to Ballyconnor. I expected then 
that Lady Nora would accompany me, but her guard- 
ians refused to leave her in my protection longer. 
Poor Nora !’’ she added; sighing drearily ; I wonder 
how all this is to end for her, and for me!’’ 
Turning her face to the window, Lady Kathleen 
preserved a resolute silence until the brief railway 
journey was concluded, and they reached the station 
at Wicklow. 
Bassantyne hired a carriage, of which there were 
several in waiting at the station, to convey them the 
remainder of their journey, and the travellers were 
soon hurrying out of the seaport town towards the 
interior of the coun 





“Oh, no,” replied the clerk, smiling, “although 


They ascended yas EO the steep and rugged 


**So he calls himself Murple! I know he recog: | brid 


and thon the stately villa of some rich landowner, 
set in noble grounds and approached by a grand 
avenue, but more often coming upon tho miserable 
cabin of a peasant, whose pigs and whoso children 
wandered in and outof the low doorways, and whose 
heavy, sad-faced wives looked out of their small, 
miserable, broken windows in sorrowful envy of 
“the quality” going by. 

Bassantyne’s spirits arose as they approached the 


g | mountains. He believed he would be buried here 


beyond all possibility of discovery ; and as his spi- 
rits rose, Lady Kathleen’s fell. Her blue eyes, blue 
as her own soft Irish sky, held in their depths the 
shadow of a great despair. Her pale face, pure as 
snow in its delicacy of complexion, was wan and 
woful beyond description. 

Little need those humble peasant women have en- 
vied poor Lady Kathleen,’ for a heart even more 
despairing than theirs beat under her silken bodice, 
and a life even more miserable than theirs seemed 
to stretch out before her in the limitless future. 

Something like this thought Lady Kathleen, as 
she encountered the gaze of one pair of hopeless- 
‘ooking eyes, belonging to a woman who was walk- 
ng to market and carrying a huge burden. 

‘Ee back has its burden,’”’ the girl thought, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ Neither the rich nor the poor mono- 
Ppolise the griefs and sorrows. They are given to 
all humanity alike, although some bear their bur- 
dens openly and others shroud theirs from common 
view in gay trappings! So, having all our burdens, 
there is a common tie between the rich and the 
poor. Thank Heaven! we shall all reach the same 
rest some day, where all burdens are forgotten. 
There will be neither rich nor poor there.’’ 

Arriving in the shadow of the tall Wicklow moun- 
tains, the roads became more rugged, at times being 
almost precipitous. The scenery became pictur- 
esque, in places, almost to wildness. The horses, of 
some stout Irish breed, trotted and galloped by 
turns up hill and down, and Bassantyne began to 
have serious doubts as to the sobriety of the driver. 

At length the road, growing narrower, wound it- 
self like a dusty serpent threugh a wild mountain 
pass, making perilous curves, climbing bare lime- 
stone rocks, and winding along by rude ravines and 
steep gullies, and crossing, by rustic bridges, half- 
dried mountain torrents. 

Suddenly the travellers came out upon the crest 
of a hill. 

“That is Ballyconnor lying below us,’’ said Lady 
Kathleen, arousing herself from her thoughtful 
trance. 

Bassantyne stared eagerly at the home of his 
ride. 

Below them, shut in by the gray, tall Wicklow 
mountains, like a jewel in a rough setting, lay a 
lovely green valley, as beaut ful as the charmed 
Vale of Avoca, which was not many miles distant. 

In the midst of the emerald valley, upon which 
the early afternoon sun was shining, the village of 
Ballyconnor, its neat houses set in gardens, was 
plainly exhibited. The long village street, the con- 
tinuation of the mountain road, the tall church with 
its square tower, the rustic chapel with its steep 
roof and gables, were all plainly seen from the hill, 
which our travellers had begun to descend. 

“‘There is not in this wide world a valley so 
sweet,’’? murmured Lady Kathleen, with tender, 
brooding eyes, and with a soft, sweet smile break- 
ing through her sadness. 

“ Ah, yes!” said Bassantyne, continuing to scan 
the valley. ‘It looks secluded and hidden from the 
world, and that’s the main thing. Where is your 
home, Kathleen ?”’ 

Lady Kathleen pointed to the farther end of the 
long village street. 
There were presented all the features of a beauti- 
ful estate, fields, woods, parks, and gardens, and in 
the midst of all,these stood a stately old mansion, 
built of the gray limestone of the neighbouring 
mountains. 
The sunlight falling on this dwelling showed its 
beautiful wide windows, its great square bell-tower, 
its slender turrets, and the great colonnade along 
its southern side, which, supported by stone pillars. 
and arches, d a remini of Italy. 
Bassantyne studied the old hall intently, while 
the carriage rolled on and entered the sleepy little 
e 





There were a few quaint shops, in the doors of 
which the shopkeepers were lounging. There was 
@ quaint old inn, which displayed the sign of ‘‘ The 
Connor Arms.” 

There were tivo or three small ale-shops, where 
liquors stronger than ale were dispensed to the 
humbler of the villagers and to the surrounding 
eountry pecple on their visits to the valley, but 
now these shops were deserted. 

The progress of Lady Kathleen up the long strest 
was in some sort an ovation, for the news of her 
coming had been industriously circulated by her 
steward ; and shopkeepers and villagers were on the 
look-out for the “ lady of the Hall,’’ whose presence 





roads, through a sparsely settled region, passing now 


at Ballyconnor promised them pecuniary good, and 
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in whose recent marriage they were greatly and 
curiously interested. q 

At the end of the village the carriage entered 
between two great open gates into the Connor 
grounds, and proceeded along a superb drive to the 
mangion. 

As they drew up before tho latter, and Lady 
Kathleen was assisted to the porch by Bassantyne, 
the servants flocked out without ceremony to wel- 
come home their long-absent mistress. 

At their head appeared Delaney, the steward. 

He was an elderly man, with the port of a royal 
duke. Many a nobleman of aacient lineage might 
have envied the humbly born steward his aristoera- 
tic air and the quiet dignity of manner which sprang 
from an innate nobility which neither renk nor 
wealth can supply. 

Lady Kathieen’s face warmed with a sudden 
glow at the sight of him, and she held out her hand 
to him with hearty kindness. 

“ We are glad to ses yon home again, Lady Kath- 
leen,’”’ said Delaney. ‘We also congrai e the 
new master, and hope you will both live at the old 
Hall always. It’s sorry times we have had longing 
to see your sweet eyes, my lady, and we were afraid 
you'd forgotten us all up at the grand castle in An- 
trim! But it’s the old home the hearts are warmest 
inj my lady.” 

Lady Kathleen returned an answer that made the 
old man’s heart happy, and then greeted Mra, De- 
laney, the housekeeper, and the family servants, 
each by name, 

By the time this cerémony had been gone through 
and Bassantyne introduced as “ the master,’”’ Lady 
Kathleen found herself in the central hall of the 
mansion. 

** The rooms are all ready as I ordered, I suppose, 
Mrs. Delaney ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, my lady,” replied Mrs. Delaney, a mild- 
faced, pleasant-eyed, ladylike old woman, dressed 
in gray. “‘ The master’s rooms are on the same floor, 
and opposite yours. Everything is as you ordered.’ 

“JT will go to my rooms at onee,”’ said her lady- 
ship. ‘I will have my luncheon served in my own 
sitting-room. Mr. Bassantyne will probably prefer 
the dining-room, and he can be served there, After 
luncheon, Mrs. Delaney, I shall be glad to have you 
come up to see me.” 

She mounted the broad staircase, followed by her 
maid loaded with parcels, and came upon the upper 
hail, a wide, well lighted gallery, hung with pictures. 

brom either side of this hall several doors. opened 
into the best private apartments of the mansion. 

Lady Kathleen, proceeding to near the front end 
of the gallery, opened a door on her right, and ad- 
vaneed into a sunny room, looking to the south and 
the west. 

This was her private sitting-room, and might well 
have served in ancient times for a “‘ lady’s bower.”’ 
It had two immensely wide windows of clear plate- 
glass, curtained with lace and damask, oae leoking 
out upon the mountains and fields, and a portion of 
the village towards the south; the other command- 
ing a fine view of the mountains, and the larger 
share of the village towards the west. 

The air of the valley was already chilly, the month 
was October, and the roomy wore its winter dress, 
the velvet carpet and plush-covered chairs being all 
of the most vivid crimson hue. There was a coal 
fire burning in the grate, giving out a genial heat, 
and dissipating the dampness of the stone walls. 

“This looks like home,” mused Lady Kathleen. 
“ Everything is as I left it a year ago, after my last 
visit.”’ 

She went into the adjoining rooms of the suite. 
‘The large dressing-room, lined with plate-glass mir- 
rors, was furnished in crimson, and had also a 
bright coal fire which was reflected on every side. 

‘Lhe bed-chamber had been newly furnished. The 
carpet was of white velvet, sprinkled with occasional 
golden stars. The bedstead, of carved rosewood, 
richly gilded, was canopied with white satin, which 
fell to the floor in sumptuous folds. The square 
pillows were enclosed in daintiest linen, trimmed 
with real lace, and the coverlet was of white satin, 
and in its centre was embroidered in gold thread a 
glittering star. This room was in fact a sumptuous 
bridal chamber, its low, satin-draped couch and 
single white easy-chair corresponding in richness 
with the features we have enumerated, and the only 
dash of vivid coiour the room contained being found 
in the red glow of the fire. 

Lady Kathleen’s lip curled in bitter mockery of 
all this display. 

‘“* it seems that I was not explicit enough in my 
directions,” she said. “ Mrs. Delaney has arranged 
this room for a happy bride. It is a heart-sick and 
disappointed woman whe has come to occupy it 
alone. Oh, this is all so hard ‘to bear, when I re- 
member what might have been! Ah, that ‘might 
have been!’”’ 

She knelt on the hearth-rug of white and gold, 
and crossed her arms on a chair, pillowing her head 
upon them. ‘Tho desolate look in her bine eyes deep- 
easd, tae fuil red mouth quivered, and after a little 








while the tears came, seeming to well up from. her 
very soul. 
4 A long time she knelt Spon, We et last, remem- 
ering t' it was necessary eep Up appear- 
poem she arose, dried her eyes, and went into her 
dressing-room. J 

Here a change of garments had been laid out for 
her by her maid, and, after a bath in her cosy bath- 
ing-room, Lady Kathleen attired herself in a rich 
blue silk with a long train, with trimmings of point 
lace ornaments of turquoise, and went out into 
her sitting-room. 

Here her luncheon was already spread upon @ 
round table before the fire. Delicate trout from 
Pepe py ona me pond, ame birds on fash ARS & 

ew oO! er vegetables made up a repast that 
Lady sree yi ici 


imaginings, she tied on her hat, drew about her the 
warm folds of an Indian shawl, gathered up her 
train, and set out on a stroll through the house and 
grounds, Delaney, the st d, accompanying her. 

She did not again see yne until they met 
at dinner, 

He was then in fine spirits. He had had a canier 
over the estate, and already felt himself a landed 
proprietor and a Connor of Ballyconnor. He had 
formed some new schemes too, and it was in accord- 
anee with these that he began to exhibit towards 
Kathieen a marked courtesy and lover-like devotion, 
that pleased her honsehold almost as much, as it 
disgusted his bride. Loe 

After dinner, the ill-assorted and strangely joined 
couple adjourned to the drawing-room. 

This was a long and wide lew-ceiled apartment, 
furnished in modern style. A fire was burning 
here also, for the old Hall was wont to be damp, 
and fires were usually kindled within its wallsearly 
in September, 

“] am well pleased with my new home,” observed 
Bassantyne, pompously, looking out of the window 
upon the lawn with quite a grand seignorial air. 
“Phe tenantry and villagers treat me with the most 
flattering respect. The fact that I am the husband 
of Lady Kathleen Connor scems a passport to their 
hearts. I shall be safe here and happy. At least 
but one thing is wanting to my happiness.” 

“ And what is that?” asked Lady Kathleen, in- 
differently. 

“That is a revival of your old affection for me,” 
said Bassantyne. “Lo be'beloved by you, in addi- 
tion to being master here, would-be ajoy almost too 
great to bear. Oh, Kathleen, cannot the past be 
revived ?” 

An indignant flush arose to Lady Kathleen’s 
cheeks. 

“* We have done with the past—you and I,” she 
said. ‘“ Do not speak to me of love.” 

‘But you loved me madly once, Kathleen.” 

Re red flush on Kathleen's cheeks grew yet more 
Vivi 

“* Why taunt me with a folly that is long past ?” 
she demanded, bitterly. “Suppose I taunt you 
with your errors and crimes. I assure youl judge 
my more harshly for that girlish folly and mad- 
ness than I judge you for your crimes. Heaven 
knows I have suffered enough for it, without this 
most terrible punishment of aill.”’ 

Bassantyne frowned. 

“Do you know, Kathleen,’’ he said, drumming on 
the window-pane, “ that I half expected you would 
contest this Scottish marriage ?’’ 

Lady Kathleen smiled bitterly. 

“If Lhad,” she said, “you would have made a 
fine scandal. Lord Tresham, hearing the story 
linked to the name of Kathleen Connor, would have 
turned his back upon me; Nora would have been 
takem from me, as she has been ; and I should have 
had to bury myself in some remote spot-where my 
name is unknown. It is better as it is!” and she 
sighed wearily. 

“Yes, it is better as it is,’ echoed Bassantyne. 
“You and I can be happy here, Kathleen, We can 
make up our differences, condone each other’s faults, 
and in time the old love may come ? 

“Never. I would rather be miserable than ex- 
perience happiness with you. If I fancied myself 
so low and. degraded that I could ever love you, I 
would shut myself up in a convent. Donot dare to 
speak of love to me again. You are here a fugitive 
in hiding. I accord you shelter and food, but we 
are and can be nothing to each other more than we 
are now. Do not speak to me of love again, if you 
would not drive me to keep to my own roonis.”’ 

She arose and quitted the apartment. 

Bassantyne looked after her darkly. 

“ Let her wear her grandairs now!" he mnttered. 
** My time is coming. I intend te’be master of her 
in truth as in name. I intend to imtrench myself in 





'tho seat of the d ad and gone Conners, to handle 





their revenues as my own, and to become in reality 
age of pe mene : Farge Cyenpbng by ot 
e added, huskily, *I must push e. lam 
in haste for Murple to come, I may need his brutal 
hand and unscrupulous brain. With him to ee 
me, I can defy Kathleen and ape uated 
prey I can quietly depose 
8 ? 


CHAPTER: XVIIL 


Tux days of her ment in the small, 
upper sbdah tn the oledege at Clondalkin dr 


wearily enough ‘to poor young 


only light 
came through 


had no employment 
—nothing to occupy her throughout the dull round . 
of the four and twenty but her wearying 
thoughts, varied with unrefreshing slumbers. _ 
‘. Her jailer, — Fogarty, +P ber ipeary daily, 
ringing wi er a. supply read and water, 
which constituted the igirPe ison fate, ‘and at these 
riods the woman urged her captive to yield to 
er guardian’s demands, but she might as-well have 
leaded to marble. y Nora heard ‘her with 
ughty disdain, but did not even reply to her. 


pa eerie hg 4 “ tt 
At midni on . fourth Nora's capti- 
co darkness and — 


vity, when the house was: wrapped'in 
subdued knocking 


, Sleeping lightly in her upper cham- 
it, and started upright in her bed 
i eautioasly. 
arse, w on her outer garments, 
i indow and looked:out: —. A 
The night was light for her observations, 
A man, small of stature, with a-shrinking; in a 
cnet Cony was standing on the steps, with face 
uprais i 
The man was her employer, and Lady Nora’s 
kinsman—Mr. Michael Kildare. bd 99: 
Mrs. F slammed her window shut, lighted 
a candle, and hurried: downstairs. A moment later 
she admitted the lawyer, and secured the door be- 


hind him. : i 

‘“ Well, Mrs. Fogarty,” said Mr. Kildare,’ what 
is the news ? Has Lady Nora come to her senses?” 

“ Sorra a bit,’ replied Mrs. o “Ts a big 
job I’ve undertaken, your honour. ‘I have shut her 
up continual, and have fed her on crusts and cold 
water, but it’s the pride of Lucifer she has! She 
won’t give in till she’s dead !” 

The lawyer contracted his brows sharply. 

“J almost wish she was dead!” he mattered, half 
inaudibly. “I’m afraid I've got # Tartar to deal 
with !” 

“ What's that your honour says?” asked Mrs.’ 
Fogarty, pricking up her ears. 

“Nothing. I'll have a talk with’Lady Nora my- 
self. She may display a different spirit to me. Give 
me the light and the key of the ‘young lady’s door, 
Mrs. Fogarty, and I will pay her a visit. Do you 
stay down here in the hall till I return.” 

Mrs. Fogarty withdrew the key from her pocket 
and gave it into the lawyer's hands. She then sat 
down upon the hall chair, while Michael Kildare 
took up the light, and ascended the stairs with the 
tread of a cat. 

Arrived at Nora’s door, he knocked lightly. 

“ Are you awake, Nora?” he asked, ing his 
ear to the keyhole. 

The. steady footfalls within the cell ceased to 
sound on the still air,and the young gitl halting, 
answered quietly : 

“Tam awake. Are yow coming in ?’” 

For answer, the lawyer unlocked the door, swung 
it ajar, and went in. 

Lady Nora was standing in the centre of the bare 
and miserable eell,and her face was turned towards 


him. 

The lawyer studied her countenance to detect in 
it some signs of terror or of submission. 

In vain. The bright, spirited eyes looked at him 
in a haughty contempt. ‘The proud, sweet face 
glowed with the indignation of an untamed soul. 
‘There was'no craven submission in the slight, erect 
figure, no slavish fear in the poise of the little, 
haughty head. Bright, proud, and fearless as she 
had always been, so was she now, in spite of her 
misfortunes and adversities. There was a brave 
soul under that soft‘and dainty exterior. om 

; ng 


“My poor child!’ sighed the lawyer 
down his light and standing witl his back against 
the door. ‘‘My — Nora! It makes my heart 
bleed to find you Phisvio ‘ 
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Apa he glanced at her miserable Surroundings. 
i proud ji urled in disdain. ~~’ 
oi PO sitet" ve said, ist het owerk. high voice, 
and with a scornfal basis. : 
The pee meeuel the word With apparently 
Ww rise. 
mn Yon mea like the ’” said Lady Nora. 
* Lwiait h Sew «ween the sa but 
Fale guardian! ‘False friend!, I have found you 
out at last!” 
The lawyer looked at og dg seeming grief. 
* And thisis the spirit in which I find you?” he 
cried...‘ Still disobedient, still rebe 


tumacious!. I came here to- Nora, ho to 
find spa in.aua bemmble id su Rarity ad. 
I have a horse, and e at the door, and fT ex: 
ea ome with 74 You wilt break 

my heart, Nora... patent’s place 
Fe Png Soyrieh: it see Aa expatieine” 
arent’s deep ee ingratitude of a well- 

oved child! . Oh, Nora, Nora!’ dae isieplrte toe 
A stern smile gati Psi 's beautiful 

eds vent stern ymed like the flash of an 


NET do nol wondartliat Y Wan decayed *” els nid! 
slowly. “Yon. w: eovived Ong more aus- 
pidious ti “Even now, did T’ 


» Mi : 
not know yon so'well, I might think you well-mean- | 


id 1 


Let Te 

@8 8 4 

+ Aak yourself that ues np ahopald, Michiel 

Kildare, it was a bad Por tear you shat me 

up.in this house! ‘It was a bad day 

yon doomed me, to this dark and wretched’ soli- 
ude : 
The Jarre face changed, despite his great ‘self: ' 

con —s 


rs ¢ do you mean ?” ‘he ;hastily.°"°" ' 

"I mean, Michacl Kildare, that I) tine fearned 
in this prison cell to think and reasotf ‘ss I never 
thought and reasoned before. ‘Thavé thought out 
many things of which you do not dream. From my 
earliest childh ou were a fivourite’ guest’ at 

Kildare Castle. You were my father’s lawyer, and 
trusted, heen pare . ont ean on 
ing my property ie care of Sir ‘Ryen, 

yet @ you an associate ian of my property 
and person, You Gettielied So toes a with a 
father’s love, and all the’ while you ‘nourished 
schemes against me !”* ' 

Michae] Kildare’s face grew pale, and a dangerous 
glitter appeared in his eyes. 

“You talk wildly !’” ‘he said, in a strange Voice. 

“T speak the truth,” said y Lady Nora, 
boldly, with sternly flashing eyes. “You have had 
designs against me all these years!”’ 

The lawyer started, and an apprehensive look 
darkened his visage. 

“This appearance of the present Lotd of Kildare 
—the pretended lord—has been looked forward to 
by you for years!” extlaiitted the girl, with pas- 
sionate emphasis. “‘ Haye I‘not'noticed dise . 
cies in your statements? «Yet I should have 
deceived to the end, but for the conversation which 
1 accidentally overheard ity your library, I should 
have gone on, receiving ‘caresses and kindly 
words as coming from a loving héart, and‘ the' man 
you champion would’have flourished ‘upon that of 
which you and he lidve despoiled me! Shall f tell 
you of what I have snspected until suspicion has 
grown positive belief?” i Oat 

“Yes, tell me!” said the lawyér, watching’ her 
with his glittering eyes. 

“Listen, then,”’ said Lady Nora, reading in his 
guilty face the confirmation ‘of all her worst sus- 
picions. “Listen to what I know. In the first 
place, Michael Kildare; your love for me has been 
all pretence, all seeming ——” 

“By Heaven, no, Nora !"*’ 

The y girl PS nd heed to the interruption. 

“In the’ becond place,” she said, “'you have 
pean Redmond Kildare’s whole life, fromthe 

our in which you ‘first knew of’ his'existenee: | In’ 
his infancy you planned to make him some day 
Earl of Kildaré. This has been’ your great object 
in life. You have schenied, and hoped; and worked 
to this end. You have‘ lived a life of hypocrisy, 
with this aim a view. © You intended: to 
sweep away every obstacle betwecn Redmond Kil- 
dare and the prize hy meant him to win; but you 
waited, with ma’ patience, until the only ob- 
stacle in the path was one’ weak, delicate girl, who) 
trusted yon, and who ‘has been intrusted to your 
care. ilé my a@father lived, and my father 
lived, you'kept silent, ‘When their death left the 
way comparatively clear, then you made your trea- 
cherous, villanous move!” 

Michael Kildaté’s ‘face grew liyid. His eyos 
started from their soekets. An apparition from the 
tomb could not have terrified him more thay:these 
words from that young gitl’s lipsio 14 f 

Secing ‘that her shafts had struck home, Lady 


me meaning, bu 
times the forse! Base hypocrite? 


bellious, ‘still con- | 


for yon when )' 


‘tion I overheard, that this young man, Redmond, 


maine in the sight of Heaven. 
again in the sight of man !’’ 


Nora,” said the lawyer, shivering. 
usurper’s claims!” cried the young girl. “Did I 


not love another, I could not marry this man!” 
The declaration struek the lawyer with all the 


capable 


last sentence of yours 
» ine thick, purr- 





‘this outspoken 
have grasped a prize, ‘The i 
may be cut off. Do you 
“T understand,” said 
**But I have not a coward’s 


?” 


ind to what you call a woman’s ‘ cunning,’ and 
term hypocrisy! I know you as you are, Michael 
Kildare, and you so know me at last as I am?” 

_“* What do you intend to do with your precious 
discoveries ?’”’ sneered Kildare, still in his hissing 
voice. 


‘*T do not choose to declare my plans !” 

“You have plans, then? You mean to escape, 
perhaps—to slip over to England—to see Sir Russel 
Ryan? Once in the presence of Sir Russel, the 
stern, immaculate, puritan-souled Anglo-Irishman, 
you will unbosom yourself of your suspicions? You 
will tell him all that you have said to me to-night ? 
You will repeat the conversation you overheard in 
my house? Youwill denounce Lord Kildareand me 
as conspirators and demand that Redmond’s claims 
to Point Kildare be contested? ‘This is your pro- 
gramme ?”’ 

Lady Nora did not reply. 

Kildare took her silence as consent, and the red 
flame in his eyes danced and glowed like a wrecker’s 
fire. The demoniac look on his visage grew more 
intense.» 

“I would like to give you a last chance to patch 
up.a truce,” he,said, in a low and faltering voice— 
“a last chance——” 

‘Then you must propose something new,’’ said 
Lady Nora. ‘‘ You have my decision in regard to 
this; fellow-conspirator of yours, Redmond Kildare. 
Iam ready to bear this imprisonment as long as 
‘your patience holds out. Sooner or later, of course, 
you will be compelled to grant me my freedom. You 
cannot hide a woman like me away from her friends 
a long time without inquiries being made for her. 
Lord O’Neil will demand my whereabouts. Lady 
Kathleen will inquire for me. Suspicions will light 
upon rm and you will be compelled to produce me,” 

Aw her latest remark showed, the young girl. ap- 
prehended nothing worse at the hands of her kins- 
man than a prolonged gnblinity. As well as she was 
‘beginning to know this mild-eyed, smooth-faced 
mam, she did not-yet half comprehend his capabili- 
ties for wickedness. 

Kildare, with the smile we have described seem- 
ingly frozen on his face, slowly took up the light, 
and as slowly opened the door and sidled out, keep- 
ing his blazing eyes fixed on Nora. " 

Once outside the door, he closed it abruptly, 
locked it, and descended stairs. 

Mrs, Fogarty, half asleep, was awaiting his return 
in the lower hall. 

“ The saints be between us and harm!”’ she ejac- 
ulated. ‘‘Why, your honour looks aa if you had 
seen a ghost!’’ 

“TI am,in the humour to make one!’’ said the 
lawyer, grimly. ‘“ My ward causes.me a great deal 
of Donkie, Mrs, Fogarty. We shall have to keep 
up. this system of bread and water and close con- 
finement.,, Bat I am afraid that even these things 
will not break her spirit!” 

“If I.eouldn’t break her spirit, I’d break her 





Nora continued, with awful sternness : 


“Michae] Kildare, I know, from that conversa- | F 


** You know on what terms it can be again yours, 


force of a great and unalte The gray 
_— = his ans took a — ish tint, A red 
me lea: eyes, anda 
rasan ne. re “i 
At that moment lod mpon. 









83. 
y,.coarsely. ‘‘ The girl’s as obstinate as a 
mule, and nearly worn the life out of me. The 


has no right to the plece he has stolen. Itis still | way she’s shrieked for help at times has been enough 
It must be mine 


to make one’s hair stand on end! Last night I ex- 
cted to see rag ear rush in allthe way from 
ublin, let alone neighbours! You'll never do 
anything with her, your honour, and may as well let 


“T will never lend my aid to strengthen that | her ont at wonst!”’ 


“ You think so ?” 

“Ido. If she won’t marry the man she'd ought, 
why you'll have to let her throw herself away, your 
honour. ‘She ain’t to be driven !”” 

A look came upon the lawyer's face that made the 


, awful smile | old woman tremble. 

terrible to I a oman x wie Tina 4 oo ee 

was lo " the right sort of man 

revealed at last!” she thonght, in the | to me andact. I wish——” 

depths of hor souls “Heavens! ho is ot} “Sieetee Evil 

an g!’ ae 
* Do you know avhiat 

implies?” asked Mi¢hnel 


‘ One will send the man you're want- 
ing,” said Mrs. Fogarty, convinced that the “help” 
Kildare required was of a deseription which the 
Father of would delight in. “ You've only to 
ae 

is j a was heard on the 
atts step 


ps 
The lawyer and the widow were alike silent. 
The former instinetively shielded the light with his 


person. 
Then the door was softly tried from the outside. 
It did not yield. The next minute there was a low, 


oy ws» bo in the lock, as of one turn- 
, pee aed Pasa iy .. It 
fhaeminies 
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then better for peuple slagaiiaa ime through the tothe 
n or you to have ry a 3 ha! 
man’s cunning, you 4 a ccm yor nay astonishment on 


to the wall, was 
te fire, when Mrs. Fogarty, with a shrick of 


: en oa hand miei bee gee eee aeaeeen £0 Totcent, 


girl, gravely, 
ou! I have bg Pon Tim! I's my boy Tim eome home!”’ 
spoken out boldly and fear , for I am a stran- | - my enh 


lille Murple, Bassan- 
tyne’s quondam valet, and in most wretched dis- 


me the help I want,” he 
muttered, “ just in time!” 
(Tobe continued.) 





APOPLEXY. 

Wuat is apoplexy? From the suddenness of the 
attack and the apparent causelessness of it, the 
Greeks connected it in their own minds with an 
idea of a stroke of lightning as coming from the 

i hand; iti means, “A stroke from 
above.” As imstantaneous as the hurling of a 
thunderbolt in a clear sky, there comes a loss of 
sense, and feeling, and thought, and motion; the 
heart beats, the lungs play, but that is all, and soon 
they cease for ever. The Romans considered the 
person to be “ thunder struck” or “ planet struck,” 
as if it were of an unearthly origin. 

The esseritial nature of apoplexy is an unnatural 
amount of blood in the brain; whatever sends too 
much blood to the brain may cause apoplexy ; what- 
ever keeps the blood coming from the brain or dams 
it up may cause apoplexy ; that is the kind of apo- 
plexy which seems to come without any apparent 
adequate cause. Tying a cord tightly around the 
neck, or holding the head downwards too long, can 
bring on an attack of apoplexy, by damming up 
the blood in the brain, and keeping it from return- 
ing to the body. 

A sudden mental emotion can send too much blood 
to the brain ; or too great mental excitement does 
the same thing. It is the essential nature of all 
wines and spirits to send an increased amount of 
blood to the brain; tence alcohol is said to stimulate 
the brain. 

The first effect of taking a glass of wine or stronger 
form of alcohol, is to send the blood there faster 
than common, hence it quickens the circulation ; 

that gives the red face ; it increases the activity of 
the brain, and it works faster, and so does the 
tongue. But as the blood goes to the brain faster 
than common, it returns faster, and no special per- 
manent harm results. But suppose a man keeps on 
drinking, the blood is sent to the brain so much 

faster, in such large quantities, that in order to 
make room for it, the arteries have to enlarge them- 
selves ; they increase in size, and in doing 80, press 

against the more yielding flaccid veins, which carry 

the blood out of the brain, and thus diminish their 

size, their bores ; the result being that the blood is 

not only carried to the arteries of the brain faster 

than is natural or healthful, but it is prevented 

from leaving it as fast as usual; hence, a double 

set of causes of death are set in operation. Hence, 

a man may drink enough brandy or other spirits in 

a few hours or even minutes to bringon a fatal at- 





head, as my old man used to say of me,” said Mrs. 





tack of apoplexy ; this is literally being dead drunk. 
—Dr. Hall. 
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[GENERAL VOGEL VON 


PRUSSIAN GENERALS. 


Prussia which has, by means of her stringent 
military system, rendered herself the most formid- 
able military power in the world, is at the same 
time the most niggardly in the rewards she bestows 
upon those who serve her. Itis perfectly true that 
in all ages and times luxury has been held to be the 
ruin of military power, and great soldiers have 
usually been distinguished for their simple habits. 
Yet an enforced simplicity is not likely to be uni- 
versally agreeable, and a nation which has absorbed 
within the last few years come twenty independent 
states, should certainly be able to afford to pay her 
soldiers properly for their dangers and privations. 

It must also be remembered that great generals 
are not always averse to pomp and parade. Our 
own Duke of Wellington, it is true, was, in his later 
life, notorious for the Spartan severity of his habits ; 
but his great adversary, Napoleon the First, was as 
remarkable for his love of luxury as he was for his 
military genius. He could plan a procession or a 
jéle as well as he could a campaign, and the result 
in the one case was as brilliant as in the other. It 
is, however, out of the power of a Prussian general 
to indulge any taste he may have for grandeur, and 
he is debarred from any great chance of winning 
personal renown. The leaders of the armies are 
nominally the princes of the blood royal, while the 
chief commend is held by the king, and the generals 
who really direct the brilliant military operations 
which have recently been crowned with such signal 
success are seldom heard of, except when they are 
displaced. Their pecuniary reward is equally con- 
temptible, and the Prussian army, which boasts of 
being the cheapest in the world, is so simply be- 
cause every member of it, from the drummer boy 








FALKENSTEIN. | 


The Government deducts from this a certain sam 
for dinners, uniforms, servants, ete., and°upon the 
balance, which amounts to about twenty-two shil- 
lings English, he must find lodging, breakfast, “y 0 
per, linen, gloves, washing, and pocket money. 
course, the great majority of the officers have private 
means, but some have not anything but their pay, 
and although these usually lessen their expenses by 
living together in small parties, it ‘is difficult to 
conceive how they can supply themselves with the 
above-mentioned necessaries out of the sum of five 
shillings and sixpence a week each. The genetals 
are just as ill paid in proportion as’ the subordinate 
officers, and the rank and file get very little beyond 
coarse food and ugly uniforms. In truth, soldiering 
in Prussia is held to be a means of national pros- 
perity, and not a road to personal advancement. 
That is reserved for the reya)*family, who, of 
course, as they ruie according to divine right, hold 
themselves justly entitled to the fruits of the des- 
perate struggles their people have from time to 
time been engaged in. The King of’ Prussia is at 
this present moment the richest sovereign in 
Europe, although his civil allowance from the State 
is somewhat lower than that of one or two other 
potentates. ‘The reason of this seeming anomaly 
is that while other sovereigns are supposed to ex- 
pend what they receive, and do 80, in fact, pret 
liboraily, the Prussian king jises no su 
necessity, and does as he likes with the money placed 
in his hands, The traditions of parsimony are so 
strong in the Prussian reval family, that itis upon 
record that the father of Frederiek the Great came 
within an ace of killing that monarch in his‘infancy 
by his cconomical allowance of the necossaries of 
life, and we may read in the twaddling history by 
Campbell, or the erazy pages of Carlyle, of the 
hardships the future conqueror had to undergo in 


upward, is compelled to fight for the very barest | his youth from the miserly habits of his royal 


subsistence. 
The pay of a Prussian lieutenant is twenty thalers 


arent. 
Frederick the Great himself was so stingy as to 


a month, equal to about fifty-nine English shillings. | be almost dishonest, and kept always in view the 





necessity of forcing money from his allies as well as 
from his enemies. iis reniehe ven Rewer ary 
as his pasaion for territory, and he was a better hand 
at a bargain than at a battle, in spite of his tenown 
asagencral. He traded throughout his entire elon 
upon the jealousy of England for Pratice, and he o 
tained large snbsidies from the British Government 
to aid him in his conquests. Of course he kept the 
fruits of the fighting for himself, and ‘it‘is not too 
much to say that his success in his warfare with 
Maria Theresa was entirely due to the assistance he 
received from England, who prevented France from 
helping the prea | and defrauded . He 


the 

British 

know why he did 
sulting 


or at Berlin, in 
not hg i the 
litcbell, 
the king, set a 


in 
“Sire, with God’s assistance, we hope to do be 
“With God's assi 


tely, 

an ply, apd me depend upon Him 

He does not cost us so much ag 

allies.” Frederick remembered the five 

millions a year which he received from England, and 
was silent. 

The ungrateful monarch, however, notwithstand- 
ing the great assistance he had received from Eng- 
land, declined to listen to her pleadings on be 
of Poland, when the criminal } between Rus- 


| sia, Prussia, and Austria led to the partition of that 


country, and exhibited that utter di rd of right 
as opposed to might which is the domipati charac- 
teristic of all military nations.. He could not see 
the necessity of listening. to an ally who was no 
longer useful to him, and was too politic to ad- 
mit the usefulness of his own subordinates, He 
a the glory to himself, as he kept the territory 
to himself, and his allies might spend their money, 
or his subordinates..their. blood, with the certainty 
that te war onge over their influence with the king 
was lost. 

Ingratitude and forgetfulness are still the chief 
rewards of Prussian statesmen and generals, Bis- 
mark, whose statesmanship has given the Prussians. 
their long coveted sea-coast,and added a third to 
their area and population, has been rewarded for 
the labour of a lifetime with the purchase, of an 
estate worth about.twelve hun & year; Yon 
Moltke, to whose consummate strategy the victories 
over the mighty armies of Austria and France are 
due, received for his services about fifteen 
thousand pounds and the worthless title of Count; 
while the great number of Prussian generals, to 
whose unceasing labours the efficiency of the army 
must be ascribed, receive less pay than a first-class 
cook at an English club-house. They have not even 
the chance of acquiring ordinary military fame, 
and were it not for the truthful.pi : 
us by the English correspondents . the services ren- 
dered by them would be as.unknown as they are 
unrewarded. j , 

The veteran general whose portrait heads this 
page is a conspicuous instance of this 5 poe as 
it appears to English eyes. General Vogel Von 
Falkenstein was entrusted in 1866 with the army 
which was detached to operate against the King of 
Hanover, and he managed cleverly enough to over- 
come and capture the Hanoverian forces, Yet in 
this present war his services have not been rewarded 
by any separate command, and, itis only in the oc- 
casional notes of newspaper, writers that, his pre- 
sence in France is acknowledged. e shares with 
all the long list of German commanders the pcrils 
and hardships: of the most comfortless military ser- 
er — times. ms porrnse anvant gt 
pay which would appear in, the eyes of the 
voldier of any other country, and when the battle is 
won he must be content to see the glory given to 

is nominal chief, ‘Truly,,warfare should win the 
contempt as well as the aversion.of civilised man- 
kind when military commanders must go unrewarded 
in order that military success may be achieved, and 
the glory of military fame must be given to 
dukes and princes the. excl 


to 
—_ Steinmetz, Manteuffel, and Toul Ven Falkeos 
stein. 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND. POUNDS, 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 


—_—_>—___ 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
It comes o'er my memory 
As doth the raven o’er the infectious house, 
Boding to all. Othello. 

“*We have begun the battle, my dear, ‘would-be 
conntéss,” sneered Jules de Cressy, when alone again, 
with no more compunction for the murder he had so 
deliberately planned against the druvken Kinmore 
than he might have felt in ordering a vicious cur to 
be knocked on the head. “ We have begun the battle 
with an assault upon your strongest point. If we 
win there—and I am very sure we shall—your whole 
army will ‘be routed—aha! But let me guard my 
rear.” 

He rang the library bell, and as one of the ser- 
vants of the Hall appeared said : 

“T may need. you presently. You may sit there 
at the door. -Ali, here is Allen also, Well, you 
may both remain. Sit down, and await my orders.” 

Sir Jules de Cressy was not to be suspected in the 
affair he had set Ravasi upon. Were Kinmore to die 
within an hour or 80, here were two witnesses to 
prove that Sir Jules de Cressy had not left their sight, 
So, having thus carefully covered this ‘footprint of 
intended crime, he busied himself in looking over the 
papers to which he desired to call the attention of 
David Sanders, 

Lady d¢-Oressy, after leaving the library, did not 
at once return to her boudoir, where Orania and Irene 
were impatiently awaiting her presence, but visited 
that part of the’great mansion ‘in which was the 
apartment occupied by Kinmore. 

Meeting a servant near that apartment, she said: 

“Go and inform Mr. Kinmore that, as I have not 
seen him since this morning at breakfast, I desire his 
presence in the Guests’ Parlour immediately. I will 
await your return here.” 

The servant soon came back with the information 
that Mr. Kinmore was ina state of helpless intoxi- 
cation. 

“The brute!” muttered Lady de Cressy, biting 
her lips. “How very unfortunate is that vice in him 
just at this time. Go again, and try every means to 
arouge him.” 

The servant departed, and Lady de Cressy awaited 
his return with a fierce and angry impatience, as she 
paced to and fro along the hall. 

Her messenger soou came ‘back,’and said: 





[THE OCEAN walr. ] 


“My lady, we have'tried every means imaginable, 
and cannot rouse Mr. Kinmore.” 

“ You say ‘we.’ Who is with him ?” 

“Rayasi, my lord’s valet, who entered Mr. Kin- 
more’s room just as I did when yout’'ladyship sent 
me there the second time.” 

** Ah—Ravasi! He is there now 2?” 

“No, my lady. Ravasi has gone back to the 
library, from which he ‘told me Sir—I mean Lord 
Barland, had sent him to arouse Mr. Kinmore.” 

“So!” thought she. “Jules de Cressy also de- 
sires an interview with Kinmore. To bribe him, no 
doubt, But Kinmore will not be bribed. He hates 
Jules de Oressy, and is eager for vengeance ‘upon 
him. Still, it is important for me to be careful. I 
must see Kinmore before he and Jules meet. Marks, 
remain in Mr. Kinmore’s room until he recovers his 
senses—even if you have to remain there all night 
and all ‘to-morrow. ‘When’ hé is sober, or ev én half 
sober, lead him directly to my private.parionr, ‘Ten 
ponds to you if you manage so that | may converse 
with him before tre does with Lord Barland. Go.” 

“Lord Barland departs for London’ befure mid- 
night, my lady.” 

“Obey my orders, sir!” said her ladyship, impe- 
rious as an angry empress, and the servant horried 
away. 

Lady de Oressy then returned to her boudoir. As 
she entered it she glanced at the clock ou the mantel, 
and thought : 

“It is time that David Sanders was here, if he has 
received my note: Iam very sureit has reached him. 


| He will, doubtless, soon be here.’’ 


Then, turning to Mrs. Hayland, she said: 

“TI fear you are tired of waiting, madam.” 

“T have had experience in waiting upon the plea- 
sure of the great and rich, my lady,” began Orania, 
coldly. ‘ 

But just then a maid-servant entered, saying that 
the messengerto Sanders Place had retutued, and 
was in the adjoining room. é‘ 

“Well, you delivered-the note to Mr. Sanders ?” 
said Lady de Cressy to the footman as he appeared. 

“ Yes, my lady ; and he said he would be up im- 
mediately.’ 

“ He will walk, and so we need not expect him for 
several minutes. Retire, and. when Mr. Sanders 
comes lead him hither immediately. Bee that he 
speaks with ‘no one.” 

The fvotman and the maid-sérvant having with- 
drawn, Lady de Cressy continued to Mrs. Hayland : 

“T am ‘your‘anut. You are the child of my twin 
sister Emily, who died soon after you were boro.” 





“Alas! then never am I to see my mother on 
earth !” exclaimed Orania. 

“Do not interrupt me,” replied Lady de Cressy, 
sharply. “The letters upon this bracelet, ‘C. V.,” 
were the initials of a man’s name, aud the pair, of 
which this is one, were given to me by that man, who 
was my husband. He gave them to me before my 
child—his son—was born. The bracelets were the 
last gift my husband ever gave me, except ove. The 
last was a letter, in which he told me that I was not 
his wife, that he had deceived and disgraced me bya 
false marriage, that he would never see me, nor be 
seen by me again, that the unborn child would never 
have a legal claim to call him father !” 

“Ah! It was cruel.” 

“Tt was more. But he made a mistake. Of that 
mistake I may speak presently. But of these initials, 
‘C. V.’ “We, my false husband and I, had agreed 
that our unborn child, if a girl, should be named 
Clara; if a boy, then we would name him Clarence.” 

“Clarence? Ha!” whispered Irene to her heart. 
“TI begin to see. Clarence!” 

“Therefore, these initials were engraved upon 
both of the bracelets. But the cruel letter drove me, 
in shame and despair, to my father’s house, where I 
found your mother—my sister Emily. You and my 
child were born about the same time. Your mother 
did not live many hours after your birth. I lost my 
reason soon after my child was born. Hereafter [ 
will lay the details before you as far as I am able to 
do so. Now I only tell the principal facts. In my 
derangement I fled from my father’s house, and 
carried you, instead of my own child, with me. I 
have not the slightest doubt that you are my sister's 
daughter.” 

Lady de Cressy dwelt rapidly npon many facts and 
proofs already known to the reader, then said: 

“When I found my own child he was not calied 
Clarence. The false name of my false husband was 
Clarence Vereton.” . 

“Ah! I suspected that,” thoucht Irene. “The 
name is yonder jin France, in great black letters, 
where in your madness, my lady, you wrote it.” 

“Tt does not matter’ now to relate how I learned 
that my husband, Sir Jules de Cressy, now Earl of Bar- 
land, had, in trying to deceive me, been deceived by 
one of hisaccomplices, He is my husband. Aman 
named Mark Renfrew——” 

“Oh!” cried Irene, “I wish to see that man— 
Mark Renfrew!” 

“Woman, do ‘not interrapt me. Renfrew became 
interested in me after my arrival in Little UN%sburgh, 
some years ago. He kuew a great deal about Jules 
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de Cressy, and visited the place of my birth. He 
learned so much that, without believing that I had 
been legally married to Jules de Cressy, we agreed 
to be his enemies, to plot to force him to believe I 
was indeed his lawful wife. I know that Renfrew 
agreed to this to place me in his power, for he loved 
me in a manner, and to gratify his hate and hope as 
regarded Jules de Cressy. But as we pursued our 
plans I discovered what Renfrew failed to discover, 
that 1 was truly, by the law of England, the wife of 
Jules de Cressy. You may read all that I have not 
time to tell in the newspapers some day—that is, if 
a struggle at law take place between me and my 
husband. But my matrimonial troubles do not con- 
corn you. Your mother was the wife, beloved and 
honoured, of a good and honourable man. He lives.” 

** My father lives!” 

“ He will be here to-night.” 

“To-night! Oh, Heaven!” 

“He has heard, only within.e few hours, that he 
has a daughter, . His name is Dagid Sanders. You 
will from him tearm what I ha tohim——” 

Here her became suddenly pale. “Why, 
she knew not, bat ber heart. @éppeared to flutter 


wildly, then to.stand still, thes fo go on throbbing {the 


wildly again. A timent of 
her. Suddenly, and with a shu 
a bell 


She awaited in silence thea: 
and when one came, said : Saree” 

“My son—Mr. Jerome. Well~gag@en: Has he 
yet returned to the Hall ?”” oe ao 

“He is not at the Hall now, your Fa WV) 
of the servants, just returned from the town, : 

. Jerome go into the ‘ Cressy Armes’ inn, 
before sunset.” 

“Who was with him? ; 

“Giles said Colonel Made was with Mr. 

* Jerome, my lady.” : 

“That men! Ihatehim! Got bid Gies——me,do: 
it yourself. Saddle a horse—take-aiy one you ean 
soonest mount. Ride at full spet@o the i 
Arms ’—seek for my son, and tell him T desire: 
presence immediately, imperatively. Tell him press- 
ing, important, vital business demands his imme- 
diate presence at the Hall—ah! what erash is that 
below! Go see—no—get you to the stables, and go 
after my son. I will inquire about that noise.” 

So saying, Lady de Cressy hurried from the bou- 
doir, and descended to the hall floor, whence a erash- 
ing sound had seemed to come. 

The sound had not reached Sir Jules de Cressy in 
the library. 

“What crash was it I heard, Anderson?” de- 
manded her ladyship of the old porter. 

“The marble bust of Sir Jules—I mean, my lady, 
the marble bust of Lord Barland has fallen from its 
niche near the door. See—it is broken across, the 
face—ah—shattered, shattered to fragments, my lady, 
I alone was in the hall, and 1 was here in my chair. 
Crash! it came down. of its own, accord, my lady, I 
fear it portends evil to Sir—I mean my lord, or to 
some of the family.” 

“ You believe in omens, old, man ?” 

“Tn truth I must, my lady, haying lived mere than 
fourscore years to see many come. to pass. ‘I'he 
very night after the late Sur Childeric¢ sailed from 
Genoa in the ‘Alta-Mouta’—I think the luckless 
ship was pamed—a great and stately tree, out there 
in the avenue, fell with a crash, Ne wind, no breeze, 
noanything. That stout tree just fell of its own ac- 
cord, just as this bust of marble has, and I said then, 
as I say now, heavy evil threatens some one in whose 
veins flows the De Cressy blood!” 

“I think you are far in your second childhood, 
Anderson,” said Lady de Cressy, contemptuously, 
yet wondering whether the evil he dreamed of was 
that she intended to hurl upon Jules, or the evil she 
feared Mark Reufrew might cast upon Jerome. 

She hurried back to her boudoir, to await the com- 
ing of David Sanders. 

The old porter, Kirk Anderson, glared after her 
until she was beyond his sight, then said, as he 
stared at the broken marble at his feet : 

“Second childhood! So, to me, who, for more 
than eighty years Lave lived in De Cressy Hall? 
Why did it topple over? Nothing toueked it—and 
there it lies! Eh? A knocking at the entrance 
door—a knocking! Why a kuocking? Why nut.a 
clang of the bell in the vestibule—eh?. Well, now, 
what is it that makes that noige, that rapping out 
there? Why? Yes, David Sanders used to always 
rap—rap, instead of giving the bella pull. Ho! it 
must be my friend David, who in misery and, woe, is 
older than old Kirk Anderson—he, he! So. I will 
see. They said, some of them, that Mr. Sanders wag 
expected, Cole was to lead him to my lady’s cham- 
ber ; but Cole has slipped off. Well, I will.” 

The old man hebbled to the great door, and opened 
David Satiders came in alone, 
“Why, David, my lad,” said old Anderson, who 


t evil was up 


one?” 


it. 





always addressed David Sanders as if David was an 
urchin, “I welcome ye, child, to the Hall again, 
even if ye become only to sneeze.” 

“ Here—let me close the inner door; your lamp 
gives us plenty of light, Kirk. There!” said David 
as he and Anderson stood alone, shut up in the spa- 
cious vestibule of the hall, “ Now I have a surprise 
for you,” 

So saying, David opened the outer door, and in 
came so large a that old Anderson could only 
stare and 

David; “do recognise no 
, ae I ao” 


replied Anderson, 
®ervaot, Sir Henry 
Sir Joho e; and 


yours, Jus- 
The others 


At that door the party paused, while the old porter 
tapped at it to his pr 

David Sanders was very calm, for age had cooled 
his blood, nor had he the slightest suspicion that the 
daughter of whose whereabouts he was to be told 
was so near him. He was rather expectant of some 
attempt on the part of his late supposed wife to de- 
ceive him with some cunning and plausible story. 

Little Orie was bewildered with childish wonder at 
all she saw and heard, and clung to the smuggler’s 
hand tightly. 

Storme—grest heart, devoted h 
despite the assurances given to him by the earl, and 
feared the Orania Hayland he was to see would prove 
to be one he had never seen. We cannot describe 
t the check and made 





hh A + hled 





obey the:other orders of 
‘the room, followed by 
ywing coldly, and deign- 


pas) oe i he 

« Ymy wife!” . 

“Robert! my Husband!” 

Rang out clear and strong oo aftents of joy, 
and the long-separated g into 
each other's arms! A : 
heart ador- 





And she! Oh, Davie, aren’t shea 
ripper? I mean Mre. Julia—oho! oho! my eye! 
Hold me, Davie. I can’t go through all that, is; to 

! Mister Jules! Mistress Julia!  Secand 
childhood! , Dayie, she was zight there in the hall a 
minute before you began to rap, and.she told me 1 | 
was far gone in my second childhood. 

“ Peace, Kirk,” said the earl. “Moderate your 
transports. Where is Jules de Cressy ?” 

“Tn the library, Sir Childeric—I, mean Lord Bar- 
land! Ho! I suppose you don’t know——” 

“Yes; I know, good old friend,” interrupted the 
earl, “ You must,see that the way is all clear to the 
room adjoining the. library on the east—the room in 
which I used to keep my sporting implements,” 

“I understand,, Jt is just as you Jeft it more than 
twelve years ago,” said old Kirk. “Jules. de Creasy 
never had any taste for hunting or fishing-~only for. 
dressing himself in the fashion—and the room isjust 
as it was when you left it.” 

“Well, well. See the way clear, as we wish to 
enter unsuspected. We have been very fortunate so 
far. Ah, tell me—is there a lady at the Hall call 
Mrs. Hayland?” . 

“ Yes, my master. She is at this moment ip what 
used to be Lady Clara’s boudoir—with, he, he! Mis- 
tress Julia.” 

“ That is fortunate,” said the earl, .“ Now.eoaduct 
Mr. Sanders and this gentleman,” he waved his hand 
towards Captain Storme, “ to the boudoir. whigh was 
my wife’s, Then see that our wag to the guu-and- 
rod room is clear. Theu come back to us. You aa- 
derstand ?” 

* Perfectly, my lord... Come, David. Sanders, and 
you, sir~you remind me wonderfully of Mr. Hiram 
de Cressy Storme, sir——” 

“ Haste, Anderson,” said the earl. 

**T obey, in perféct silence, my dear lord,” replied 
Anderson, leaving .the, vestibule, and, followed by 
those he had been ordered to lead to the presence of 
Lady Julia and Orania Hayland. 


CHAPTER XXKIX 
Absence, with all its pains, 
Is by this charming moment wiped away. 


Tue servant sent. by Lady,de Cressy to seek.for 
Jerome fortunatel seeded towards the rear of 
the mansion on his way to the stables, or he would 
have encountered the pers of ;Lord Barland at the 
front entrance; and the Tiler met no one as hes 





against 
in tears of bliss! lips 
love ilimitable! devotion rewarded! 
pas its woes all forgotten. The future 

5 its fears disdained.” The joyous present— 
‘the uuiverse—evorything to Childeric Storme and 
tis wife Orania! 

“You need make no apology, Mr. Sanders,” said 
Lady de Cressy as she turned from the happy pair, 
with a heart-throb of fierce envy of the happiness she 
saw. “Is this gentleman the husband of Mrs. Hay- 
land?” ity ; ' 

“Yes, and-I esteem it the greatest happiness for- : 
tune has left for mé. to witnessthis pure and virtuous 
delight,” replied David, with eyes that glistened 
with tears of sympathetic joy. 

“So you should esteém ft, David Sanders,” said 
Julia, in a solemn voice, “for Mrs. Orania Hayland 
—this happy wife—is your daughter!” 

“ My danghter! This lady is my, daughter?” ex- 
claimed theold man, trembling and staring at Orania. 

“I swear to you,” replied Julia de Cressy, “she 
is the child of your beloved wife, Emily—who was 
my sister.” 4 

“ My father!” exclaimed Orania. ¢ 

“A kiss for yon, brave mother Irene!” cried 
Storme, frankly aud heartily embracing the trae. 
hearted Frenchwoman, while David and Orania wept 
upon each other’s bosoms. 

“Orania has never doubted your love for her, Cap- 
tain Robert. Nor have J,” said Irene, as she strove 
to hide her tears-—-fer she was “dry-eyed” no mare. 

She who had never been able to weep her sorrows, 
now wept for joy. 

“Right, mother Irene!” replied Storme, “ Ner 
have i¢ ver doubted ber, nor you, I feared you ware 
both dead, There was a time—a horrible time, when 
I believed you and she had been burned to death. 
Oh, Heaven, how my soul, was in, despair’s blackest 
agony then, mother Inene! There has been 
ofthe foulest—Renfrew—-Hasaut-—but patience. We 
are to speak of that hereafter.” 

Meanwhile, during these transports of jey eud in- 
terchanges of Tate ent speeches, upoa. which we 
need not dilate, little Orie, left to. herself, had ad- 
vanced to, the table near which Julia de Gressy had 


seated herself. 

Julia, plunged in a reverie, and thinking only. of 
her own troubles was gazing at. vacancy, for-she had 
no heart then to desire a share. in the joys of obbers. 
Her jewelled fingers were toying with the baby- 
bracelet of which so much had been said. 

The glitter of the gemson the lady's fair fiigers 
and of the jewels of the bracelet caught the eye of 
the child, and as Orie drew near she saw with wor- 
dar that the bragelet was exactly like that which her 
father had made her guard so carefully, 

She ran to the smuggler, grasped his hand, and 
exclaimed, eagerly : 

“Oh, papa! see!--on the table!—in, the lady's 
hand !—a bracelet exactly like mine! Ob, look at 
them together !” 





led David Sanders, Storme, and little.Qrie to the 
dour of Lady de Cressy's boudoir, i 


She took the bracelet from its little silver box and 
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gave it to Storme, who instantly hurried to the table, 
saying, hoatsely, to Lady de Cressy?’ 

* Permit me to’ examine that bracelet, Ah, the 
same ! and—oh, Héaven ! yes, the same inscription— 
‘C:'V.! Ab, my happiness must bée made bitter now! 
See, lady—these bracelets are mates !”” * ey © 

“Ob, Irene! Irene!” whispeted Orania, clinging 
to’ her faithfil friend. “Oh, Heaven! did _ hear 
that child call my husband ‘father*?' Can she be my 
husband's child? Irene! Irene! my heart is on fire! 


: 


Can he have abothér wife! or some woman lie loves? 


and is that girl her child aud his? Irene! Irene Du-'| I hated/her! Forgive me, Father in Heaven! for I} 


garre! Do you hearme? Why do you stare at the 
child? ‘I Hate her?” 


Irene Digafre was fndeod staring at little Orie as 
it: es . 


tf at a ghost, and ou . 
“Orania Hayland, if that ehild' had black eyes, she 
would be the living image of yourself when you were 


of her age. Patience!—listen! ‘Never doubt that} 


man. I will wager my life that be has ‘never 10; 
any woman énough to make her his wifeonly yoo.’ 

“ But the child called him * papa !’—called iy hus- 
band father?” * = 

All this occurred between them in less ‘than half 
a minute—&s one” woman speaks to — fearin 
that other is aboutto interrupt i rapidity ine 
deseribable ! are 3: ( 

“Sir,” said’ Lady de Cressy, aroused from her re- 
verie, slowly, aud gazing at Storme, “what do’ you 
wish with my béacélet'?’ 

“wish to know why your bracelet is the same as 
that of niy chia?” Sty en 

“His child! Irene, my husband calls 'that'gitl his 
chila!” gasped Orania, her heart writhing ia énd- 
denly kindled fires of jealousy. 

“ Wait!” replied I trembling. ' “Wait!” 

“See,” continued Stormé, “the ‘bracelets are so 
alike that T cainot tell them one from the'other, In 
fact, I do not Know which is yours.” 

“Both!” said Lady de Oressy; after a keen though 
instantaneous examination. 

“ Both?” ' 

“Yes, both are mine; sir. Trte, they ate so alike 
that’l ¢adnot say which isthe one'you said was your 
child’s.” , ‘ 

“If one of them’ ‘has a cross rndély' scratched on 
the inner side, near the clasp-——-” began Irene. 

But little Orié here exclaimed: , 

“Mine'has ‘that. “Mine has a little cross scratched 
deep'near thie clasp. Don’t give it to the lady, papa.” 

“ Aht” gasped Irene; with her teeth set bard, her 
muscles‘in knots on her forehead, “ Wait!” 

“ Pray, tel] me where your child Obtained the brace- 
ict,” demanded Julia de Cressy. 

But Orawia, jealous’ wife, adoring wife, childless 
wife, imptisive woman, could contre! her apgiisl of 
soul no longer. She broke from Irene’s grasp, ‘and 
throwing her arms around the neck of her husband, 
cried out in sobs : 

“Robert—husband—you are mine!‘ What right 
have you to ‘call the little girl your child? ‘Your 
child! Oh, oh! my beart will break! Ob, my hus- 
band—and —and—I thought you al] mine!” 

‘Orania, she is my child——” 

“ Oh, then, I wish I were dead! Oh} oh! Robert,” 

“She is not my born child!” almost roared the 
much moved Storme, his secret of all secrets tor- 
tured from his lips by the agony of jealousy he saw 
in the lovely face of his adored wife. 

“Not your born child, Robert ? What do you mean, 
my husband?” asked Orania, wonderingly. 

“He is my papa—my own dear papa!” screamed 
our little lady, Orie, tugging at the smuggler's skirts, 
and wildly suspicious not only that she was to’lose | 
her bracelet, but‘also her father—this noble mau who 
to her was as'a deity. 

“Dear wife,” said Storme, in 9 voice trembling 
and deep, “Heaven'is gréat and good, but T do not 
merit from it the happiness of gaintug my adored 
wife anien with some bitter grief, See—Dayid 
Sanders—thty have reft from my heart the ‘lad T 
loved as only I, Childeric Storme, could love a son,’ 
the boy dearer to’ me, by Heaven! than a thousand 
lives like'my own'! ' They—I have given him up to 
his true “father! See! he—my eagiet of ‘the sea— 
is no longer with mie! Ab, ¥ #m' no Jonger his fa- 
ther! I thrtist the hand of @uty into ‘ary ‘breast, 
David—and, by Heaven! old man, it waa like crashing 
of rib and tearing of living flesh to me !('I thrust: 
into my ‘breast the hand of right and’ duty, and'tore 

out of my hedtt—where I had him sealéd up, I be- 
lieved, hoped; and prayed, for éver—nty glorious boy '! 
the son’ 6f' soul! my bright-eyed, brave-brained, 
archangeél of devotion—my Childéric! ‘Ay, it’ was 
horror’ to my soul when I tore that boy from my 
heart, ‘and said to Sir Obilderic: ‘He’ is not my son 
—heis yours!’ I thought I must die then! ‘But f 
lived{have 'livéd to thrust the hand of right and 


wmtoa ) 


babe my eyes first saw of all eyes that ever have 


child —not my born child, only the child of my adop- 
on ; 


He fell on his knees, great heart, tortured soul— 


drew the weeping, wondering one to his broad breast 
and sobbed on her soft ringlets like a woman, 


w rainia, En peling too, and enfolding the child 
and his bowed head’ in her loving embrace. “Oh, 
my dear, dear Robert! Let her be my child too! I said 


thought shé was my husband's cliild !” 
Irene Dugarre bad sunk into a chair, faint and sick 


| | “Oaptain Robert! ‘Captain Robert! tell us where 
‘and when and how ‘you found that child, since you 
say she is not yours.” ; 

*T will, Irene. I found her adrift in a Teaky ‘boat, 
off the Straits of Gibraltar, some five years ago. 
Adrift and @lone, and almost at her last gasp when I 
found ‘her+poor infant? ‘That bracelet was’ upon 
| her baby wrist when I found her, and’ it ‘has’ ‘been 
under my eye, I may’ swear, ever since I found her. 
I gave it to her, to wear in her bosom, in the little 
silver box, afew days ago. Slie is the babe'l resched, 
and that is the’ bracelet that I, with my Owb hands, 
took froti her little arm when I rescued her, and the 
clothes slic had on are’ in Giasgow—with' the letters 
‘O. HL.’ enibroidered iu vee silk here and there 
‘upon thent. ‘And‘I named her Orania, in love and 
honour of my dear lost wifé, aud have reared her as 
my Own child, and love her as if she were my own 
child—though child of my own I haye ueyer 
had Ld t ! 


“You have! > You have!” cried Iréne, on her 
feet, and radiant as‘a prophetess who gees’ her pro- 


‘dear child, Captain Robert! She is the babe that 
wreteh Basant told you, O:ania Hayland, fell into the 
sea from the arms of its nurse. She is the darling 


sven her, Orania!’ Bhe is my’child, too!” 
Aud thereupon our hard-faced, warm-hearted 
Frenchwoman rushed at the little girl, and swept hor 
up in a mighty embrace of boundless pride and joy, 
raining down wild Kisses upon the jet-black ringlets, 
and almost devouring with soft lips the’ sparkling 
blue eyes of amazed but very happy little Orie. 
“My child, did she say?” gasped the smuggler, 
staring at his wife, who appeared’ thunderstrack 
by ine words and actions of Ireue Dugarre. “ 
ch 


fad 

“ Yes!" cried Irene, all in a glow of joy. “Born 
a few months ‘after you left us in Paris. m you 
have time, aud we havé breath—oh, Iam sure my 
heart beats so fast Lean hardly speak !—we will teil 
you all about it—how slie was born and all—and how 
your poor wife was enticed by a forged letter to go 
to Brest, and then to Genoa—by Mark Renfrew’s 
forged letter—in your name, Captain Robert, and 
how a Captain Basant—Auguste Basant—told your 
poor wife this darling child was lost overbuard at 
sea——”” 

“Basant! Renfrew !” 

“Oh, they were the villains, no doubt; and this 
dear child wore that same bracelet—the one with the 
mark of a eross on ‘the foside—wore it to hide 
this very same black‘mole on her left wrist~you 
have a mole just like fit, Cuptain Robert~ha!—her 
mother thought the mole was unsightly ; it is not 
nearly so largé as it used to be. Stie’s your cliild, 
and Orania’s child, and—life of my heart!” ex- 
claimed our’ outspoken Irene’ Dugarre, “she is 
all my child! Hat he!” 
“Come to my heart, my Orie!” said Storme, ashe 
swept the’ child from ‘Irene’s arms to bis bosoni. 
“Mine! ha! ha! my flesh ‘and blood! aniiie own! 
life from my life! mine for life! for ever! Nobody 
cau take you from me, babe of the drifting sea! 
Dol love you any more because you af’ my own 
flesh and blood? Ay! I think a thousand 'tinies 
more now that I know you are my own, my Orie! 
To thy dear mother’s arms, daughter! ha! ha! she 
is my own daughter, dear wife, and yours.” 

“And mine! Oh, Heaven!” svbbed the thrice-re- 
jaiced mother, as ‘sé enibraced little Orie, whose 
arms and eyes clung to her instinctively. 

“Mr, Sanders,” said Julia de Cressy, now turning 
to David. ‘“I have kept my promise. Now, will you 
be my friend; and the friend of my son?” 

*T am deeply grateful to you,” replied David, 
quietly, for he’ knew that néthiug except hér own in- 
terest had pted her to reveal his lost daughter 
to him. “Lam at your service’ in all that may bo | 
right.” 

“J know you teo well, Mr. Sanders; to ask you to 
befriehd me in anything not right. ‘You know of 


with emotion, Now she arose and eailed out sharply : | 


pheey fulfilled. “That little girl is indeed your own ' 


her hands before the white-haired old man whose 
evil genius she had been for eight long years, But 


fell on his knees before the little girl, as we have} she thought only of her son, at that moment. She 
seén him do before the ‘boy he loved so well. He | adored that son, and Heaven's retribution was to 


strike her heart and brain. through that son—she 
feared. Whence arose this fear she conld not tell, 


“My poor husband! How I haye wronged thee!” | but it had risen in her soul suddenly, and was tug- 


ging at her bheart-strings like a living, ravenous 
horror, shapeless, invisible, but palpable. 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_ 
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sensation of cold pervaded his extremities ; le raised 
himself upon his elbows, and. shivered; his head 
swam, throbbed, and ached fearfully, He made no 
effort to recollect what had befallen him—he was too 
ill for that, but the whole tide of remembrance flowed 
in upon his mind slowly while he sat there in the 
darkness, He understood now that he had been the 
victim of a diabolical plot, Mapleton, the ex-tramp, 
was doubtless the chief mover in the evil scheme, 
Soon Fernandez felt in his pockets, and then he dis- 
covered that his watch asid money were gone; but 
not only had he lost his neat gold watch and six 
pounds ten, current.coin of the realm, but also the 
twenty photographs of the ugly ex-tramp had been 
extracted. What fate was reserved for him now ? 
Mapleton had evidently the command of, much 
money; he had @ whole regiment of ronghs and 
thieves in his pay, some. of whom would probably 
not scruple about the shedding of blood, provided 
it were paid for in gold. 
It was to the advantage. of Mapleton that Fernan- 
dez should never show his face again to the daylight, 
for was he not aware that Mapleton was a robber and 
a@ would-be assassin ? Had he not taken a likeness of 
the villanous rascal? and had not that likeness been 
Piotogt pies into twenty duplicates? Was not 
ernandez upon the track of Mapleton? and was it 
not probable that soon the hand of the. detective 
would be laid upon the shoulder of the.ruffian, and 
the manaclés ofa felon be placed upon him? How 
much, then was it for the interest of Mapleton that 
Fernandez.should die ? 
Faint from loss of blood, exhausted from want of 
food, imprisoned ia cold and darkness, it, seemed to 
Fernandez that there was no help to be expected 
from man, aud he was too weak to place any con- 
fidence in himself, Under these circumstances the 
young man threw himself heart, and soul upon the 
mercy of his Maker—he prayed se and fervently 
that he might be delivered out of his loathsome 
prison~house. After he had prayed he listened, but 
hours and hours passed on, and still he sat in the 
cold and darkness, He was dropping off into an un- 
easy slumber when the door at the top of the stairs 
was burst suddenly open, Fernandez’s heart was 
brave, and now, having committed himself unto 
Heaven, he had made up his mind to die like aman, 
He was too weak to fight, he had hardly strength 
to stagger to his feet, and to pat himself into ay at- 
titude of defence. Then he heard the heavy tread 
of two mén descending the steps; auother moment 
and a savage clutch was fastened upon his shoulder. 
He was, we repeat, too weak to strike a blow ia his 
own defence, but a feeling possesséd him to cry 
out: 
“If you commit murder, détection is sure to follow 
you. If you spare my life you will be rewarded 
largely. 
It seemed as if the words were given liim to speak. 
The brutal clutch relaxed upon his shoulder, the 
man staggered back, and a groff voice asked: 
“ How shall we be rewarded?” 
“ With one hundred pounds apiece,” returned Fer- 
pandez, boldly. 
Agaiu the hand clutched his shoulder, 
“We are promised that much already,” growled 
the man, 
“But with risk,” retorted Fernandez, “ with ter- 
rible risk: “Now I offer this to you with perfect 
safety.” 
For Fernandez ‘knew well that his patron would 
gladly pay double or treble that sum for the sake of 
having Mapleton arrested, tried, and condemned. 
“With safety,” répeated Fernandez, “ with perfect 


duty—cruel hand—agdin into my mangled bosons, to | ‘the influence wielded by Colonel Mark Rehfrew over Safety, The other way you entail the certainty of 


tear this dear dné—my Orie! my ‘dove of tle sarge, 


my son. I wish you to-destroy that fuffuence.” 





David—from my beart—and to say she is hot’ my 


beiig hanged before six months are over your heads ; 





It was @ strange’ sight to see the hauglity, stately | nay, before three tionths- Give up your accomplice, 


FERNANDEZ came back to consciousness ; a deadly , 


and arrogant Julia de Cressy cringe, bend and clasp, 


- 
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turn king’s evidence, itis the most honourable course 
you can pursue at present. You must know that the 
man who has hounded you on to wurder mo isa 
wild beast, who should be captured in the interests 
of humanity. I do not know to whom I am speak- 
ing ; you may be men who owu no law but that of 
the gratification of your own will, but something tells 
me tliat, however sin-stained you may be, you are 
neither of you steeped to the lips in crime like yon- 
der Mapleton. Now I offer you money—ay, and a 
free pardon for all your past misdeeds—if you will 
only let me escape. and aid'me to capture and punish 
this terrible man, who bag preyed upon all society 
lately in the fashion of a tiger ora hyena. Listen 
to me—one hundred pounds, certain, and more, pro- 
bably, afterwards, if you .will aid me to escape—if 
you will assist me to capture this man.” 

It must have been that the prayer of Fernandez 
had been answered, for the two men sent down to 
murder him relented; no violent hands were laid 
upon him. 

“ We will let you go free if yer give us one/hun- 
dred pounds apiece,” muttered one man; “ but we 
don’t like to give him up, t’other one I mean.” 

“You mean Mapleton,” said Fernandez. ‘ But 
that is the very action for which you shall be largely 
rewarded. But it is not only the reward which should 
prompt you, you should understand that this man who 
stalks the earth, hig hauds full of power and of 
money, is a living, breathing instrument in the hands 
of Satan for evil. I know not if before this time 
either of your hands have ever been stained with 
human blood.” i 

Here Fernandez paused, for he wished his words to 
take effect upon the two ruffians; nor were they 
without their oe Brandy 

“TI ha’ never killed any one,” cried one man, 
“ neither woman, man, nor child. I ha’ seen those 
who have, but I allus wished to keep my hands free 
from that. But what’s a man to do if he can’t find 
employ, and if his character is gone? Some of you 
richer folks don’t know what it is to be tried.” 

Evidently the man’s hard heart was softening, 
Then another voice chimed in ; it was that of the 
second hired assassin, for neither more nor less were 
these terrible men in intention, if not, so far, in ac- 
tion. 

“ What's the good of all this preachment,” asked 
the second man, “if this cove can’t give us money— 
money down? He will just go away, and he will 
bring a number of police and detectives to surround 
us, instead of receiving our hundred pounds apiece. 
We shall just be put into prison, and just have to 
serve at the treadmill the rest of our lives.” 

“On my honour, no, no, no!” cried Fernandez, 
passionately. “I promise to spare you from all 
blame, to give you two hundred pounds apiece to as- 
sist = in shipping off to another country. Do you 
not know it was because I was on the track of this 
man that he seized me? I have nothing to do with 
you; I have no quarrel against either of you. Heis 
of more importance than you are—more powerful 
for evil. You must know and see what I mean ; you 
must understand that I have a reason for wishing to 
arrest this man, and no reason for wishing to arrest 


” 


Truth spoke in the tone of Fernandez; the men, 
desperate as they were, saw that he had no quarrel 


against them. They believed that he was true. 
Then arose the spirit of greed. The men began to 
bargain for the price they were to be paid if they 
permitted Fernandez to go free. He promised 
them, though only by word of mouth, that they 
should have two hundred pounds if they allowed him 
to escape and aided him to capture a man known by 
the name of Mapleton. Fernandez asked nothing 
about his watch or his money, but he demanded that 
they should return to himthe photographs which 
tad been abstracted from his pockets. 

After considerable hesitation this request was com- 
plied with, aud Fernandez found himself again in 
possession of the twenty photographs; then he en- 
tered into arrangements with these men; they were 
to carry him out to the street and to leave him to 
find his way homewards as best he could. 

After he had succeeded in reaching his home, he 
was to enclose two notes for one hundred pounds 
each in registered letters, which were to be delivered 
at a certain address by the ordinary postman of the 
district. Afterwards, these two men, James Hard- 
wick and Richard Sales, were to hold themselves in 
readiness for the time when Fernandez would call 
upon tlem, accompanied by a detective officer ; they 
were to go then before a magistrate and make a cer- 
tain deposition, setting forth who Mapleton was, and 
what was his connection with them; then he was to 
be arrested and these men were to come forward as 
witnesses, 

It seemed, indeed, then, that the prayer of Fer- 
nandez had been answered, that he was about to be 
delivered out of the hands of his murderous captors. 





Finally, he was assisted up the steps, permitted to 
cross the squalid room, then to fiud his way into the 
miserable sireet, 

It was evening now—a dreary November evening 
—bitterly cold, Fernandez, weak from the blow he 
had recefved, exhausted from waut of food, feverieh 
from thirst, yet trembling with cold in every limb, 
without a penny in his pocket, for, as we know, he 
had been robbed of everything, had no other 
chance than to try and find his way on foot from that 
squalid neighbourhood into that aristocratic quarter 
where dwelt his patron, Sir Guildford Owen. 

He found the task almost beyond his strength. 
Halting and. leani againes lamposts, he seemed 
himself a fit object for the surveillance of the police: 
His dress, though fashionable, was disordered ; his 
face was ghastly pale; and, worse than all, bis hair 
and coat were bloodstained from: the effects of the 
terrible blow which he had received, and it happened 
that while thus waiting for strength, a splendid car- 
riage came slowly along in the cold, gray twilight of 
a winterevening. The radiance of ;the street lamp 
fell full upon the exquisite face of Lady Juliette 
Cadette, Bhe was leaning back amid the satin pillows. 
She wore a hat of black velvet, adorned with a 
plume of crimson feathers; her dark hair, her pie 
cheek, her exquisite profile, her long fringed eyelash 
were all illuminated. She opened her eyes widely ; 
they flashed—for all at once she. perceived Fer- 
nandez—they flashed weleome, they flashed glad 
surprise, pity, benevolence, anxiety. She stopped 
the carriage, she beckoned »with her hand. Por 
nandez approached the window. 

“ Where have you been?” inquired Juliette, with 
an impetuosity unlike her usual calmness. “‘ You 
have been, missed for two days,. You have been ad- 
vertised for.- They thought. you dead. Where have 
you been 2” 

Fernandez answered in a few words. Tis life had 
been attempted. He had a great deal to communicate, 
but just then he was weak. 5 

“ You look starved,” cried Juliette, “ exhausted ;” 
and he admitted that he had not eaten food since 
the morning of his capture, 

Impulsively, impetuously, Juliette insisted on his 
entering the carriage. Under the seat was wine, for 
she had been visiting the sick. Fernandez, not loth, 
took his place opposite Juliette. She made him drink 
wine from a little silver flask, and, while the carriage 
rolled through the lighted streets, she listened te his 
story and poured out her heartfelt sympathy. 

Eyes brimming with tears, voice trembling with 
pity, Juliette looked at him, and he felt impelled to 
speak out the thoughts that distressed him. 

“ Your kindness is too great,” he faltered forth, 
“it makes me forget wholam. Nay, Lady Juliette! 
What right have I to forget or to remember? What 
right have I to live after my fatal act of presump- 
tion?” 

Juliette looked at him in astonishment. 

“ What act of presumption?” she asked, 

Then the answer came, rapid, wild, impulsive, 

“The presumption of dariug to love you.” 

If any one had told Fernandez that he would thus 
impulsively, and without preparation, make a decla- 
ration of his romantic, presumptuous—nay, iv the eyes 
of the world, foolish passion, he would have scorned 
the idea. He had meant to wait for time, chance, 
and opportunity; he had meant.to watch Juliette 
more closely, to assure himself that he had nothing 
to fear from. the attentions of Lord Crossby, for he 
felt that he had a right, some sort of right, at least, 
to question her, to warn her, to advise, her, before 
she took that step which would actually, innocent as 
she was, make her a bigamist in the sight of the 
English law. He had never thought to urge his 
suit, to plead, his love, all in one .breath, yet now 
hefound himself, when the carriage was going through 
the lighted streets, uttering passionate words, plead- 
ing with impassioned eloquence the, cause ef his 
own unequal love, his own suffering heart. He spoke 
in the spirit of a Republican; he urged the rights of 
man; he asked why youth, talent, and energy, 
and, above all, devotion, love strong as death, self- 
sacrifice, every quality which a woman naturally re- 
quires in the man to whom she would fain give her 
heart—he asked why all these were to be cousidered 
as less than nothing because the woman loved is 
a member of the aristocracy. and the man loving isa 
toiler, nameless, obscure, and poor in all that consti- 
tutes this world’s wealth. 

“You pity all who suffer, Lady Juliette,” cried 
the impassioned young man ; “ butde you think that 
any creature who endures physical hunger, cold, or 
bodily ailment, suffers more torture than he who is 
condemned to the slavery of an unrequited attach- 
ment? A hopeless love embitters a lifetime, and 
such a love is mine for you. What hope have I in 
the future where your image does not mingle 
with all my dreams? You will tell me that they are 
idle dreams, hopeless and wild. Your pride las not 





taken offence, I can read that.in the heavenly light 
which shines. in your eyes. You.are not abont to 
tell me that Iam a beggarly unknown, while you aro 
Lady Juliette Cadette; we both know these fagts 
without reiterating, them. Yon are too kind -~~ 
gentle to wish to punisl: me for my presumption by 
ining me more than I am pained already, No: 
but on would \urge npou me that f should accer 
my ll love as a cross sent from Heaven to 
humble my pride and to wean me from the hinge 
earth, Yes, I can read that that is the lesson whic, 
you would teach, me; but though you should, se- 
me down as a madman, [ must still, tell you, Lad 


Juliette, that.I cannot listen to such, lessons, no, nob 


even from your lovely lips; yet all. [ask of yo’ 
is simply thi not atte Lice ke riage 

Then came the answer of Juliette, a 
oye Seis which trembled slightly = : ; 

shall never not marry anybody. lis 

“Why ?” inquired Fernandez, breathlessly. 

“T have a secret,” returned Lady Juliette ; “and 
by the power of that secret I am ever held from 
marriage, ay, and from love,” , a 

There was an accent in her voice, as she spoke the 
last word, which thrilled through , Fernandez; 
there was acertain sometliing, unexpressed but com- 
prehended, which made his blood race like burning 
lava in his veins and his heart beat high and hot to 
suffocation. It might have been, fancy on hfs part, 
surely it was not.coquetry on hers, which mate him 
feel that there was regret, pity, nay; tendemuess for 
him in that and lofty soul. 

“Lady Juliette, Lady Juliette,” he cried, “have 
you forsworn love? Is sucha ming possible? Can 
strong will turn affection into ness, usurp the 
place of nature, and imp Sepa 708 suffering in 
place of the bliss which Heaven, in its goodness and 
benevolence, would have bestowed upon you? Are 
you to live single and without love all your days, be- 
cause of some self-imposed vow, some weakuess on the 
partof another, some pride, some fault, some sorrow, 
not your own perchance? Tell me, then, Lady 
Juliette—strange that I should dare to tell you 40, 
but I havea right to ask the question !” ’ 

“ You can have no right,”. she answered, hastily, 
“no right at all. Why do you s to me so, Mr. 
Fernandez? Ah!” and here her voice became 

laintive aud trembling, “it is cruel to urge me thus. 
ws read and heard that it is the way witu man- 
kind; they push an advantage to its utmost limits, 
they cannot be generous and spare the feelings of 
those who—w ” 

She did not finish the sentence, but Fernandez 
dreamt that he read another secret hiding behind 
the one which Lady Juliette imagined was concealed 
from him, He knew of the wild marriage in the Iron 
Church. She dreamed not that he was the mysteri- 
ous and mercenary bridegroom whom she only re- 
membered now with fear and dislike, But there was 
more, there was another secret, Fernandez guessed 
it, or imagined that he guessed it. Bending forward, 
so that his lips almost touched the small, ivory ear 
of Juliette Cadette, Fernandez whispered ; 

“ Lady Juliette; Heaven is my witness that it was 
I who married. you in the Irou Church. 1 did it for 
money, because my mother would have been con- 
demned to imprisonment and disgrace if I bad not 
been able to raise that sum.” 

He started aghast at the change which passed over 
the exquisitely lovely countenauce of his wife. Was 
it scorn? Wasitfear? Was it disdain? The cheek 
flushed and the eye flashed, nay, the white teeth were 
clenched. 

She drew herself away from him, and words. 
came from her lips, words which he had hardly ever 
dreamed could pass the portals of that beautiful 
mouth. Words of yy mia pence, aud pity, a gentle 
eloquence raised on behalf of tho poor aud, suffering, 
these were the only sentences which he had ever 
heard Juliette utter—now she spoke with impassioned 
fervour : 

“For money,” she echoed, “ for money! You have 
just now told me that you had love for,me, and now 
it seems that you joined yourself to me for mercenary 
motives! Oh, sir, sir, bitter has been my experience 
of mankind, yet I have been willing and anxious 
to do my duty to others, to spend and be spent in the 
service of my fellow creatures. 1 will do more; but, 
oh! I have not found gratitude. I do not believe iu 
the existence of human love. Henceforth, Mr. Fer- 
nandez, I shall oe mine above, for I can hope for 
no return of an honest, trne affection in this world.” 

She had spoken out of herself, as it were; nay, it 
was her heart which spoke for her, spoko against 
reason, spoke against pride, spoke against conveu- 
tionalism. 

Fernandez listened to these words with the wild 
astonishment with which one would listen to the 
news of sudden fortune, Had, he been all at onco 
crowned with fame, acknowledged in one hour as the 
first painter of the day, had wealth poured in upon 
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him, had he discovered all at once that he was the 
son of a reigning prince or the heir to a regal duke- 
dom, he could not have been more astenished, more 
thoroughly and cop pletely amazed. For what did 
these words of LadyJuliette imply? What but dis- 
appointment on discovering that he had been ae | 
to marry her, or anybody, for mercenary motives 
And why should his willingness or unwillingness 
affect her? Why, indeed, unless she loved him? 
‘The idea was greater in his eyes than the most stu- 
pendous bah pups re in iene sight Ey a og 
science. The magnitude. e@ thought ap 

him, and made hin Pes He of his own 
senses, It was some time before he found voice, then 


he said : 

“Lady Juliette, it was in desperation that I joined 
myself to you. Rem the compact that was 
sealed and signed, and do not reproach me for the 
deceit I practised. Oh, Lady Juliette, remember the 
terms of that wild bargain, t pa pnbeets-e compact. 
My mother was threatened with imprisonment and 
shame. I, loving you Genperatety —lavins: you, I 
verily believe, as man never loved before, was petri- 
fied at finding that I had a chance of joining myself 
to you by a tie which, howevor strange, cold, and 
cruel it might be so far as I myself was concerned, 
would still separate you from all other men. Thus, 
Lady Juliette, I, poor, mercenary slave—poor, hum- 
ble village schoolmaster, presumed to bind myself to 
you as your protector, though I wag never to claim 
you a8 my wife. Say, what do you blame me for, 
Lady Juliette? It was something to know that I 
had a claim upon you, though you might know no- 
thing about it, a claim, if not to, your gratitude, at 
least to your pity ; and all the w my love has 
grown and strengthened towards you until nowit is as 
a wighty torrent, breaking down all barriers and leap- 
ing all obstacles, so that I have dared to tell you 
this at the risk of earning your hatred ; and even 
more, Lady Juliette, my love for you is so great and 
so strong, we came ther in a manner so ex- 
traordinary, that I feel sure our marriage was made 
in Heaven, and I—I will not let you marry Lord 
Crossby !” 

The young man spoke boldly. Extraordinary as 
were his words, they were uttered with a force and a 
fervour which seemed to bear down all opposition on 
the part of Lady Juliette Cadette. It must have been 
that there was an eloguert pleader of his cause in 
her own spirit. She bent her face into her hand and 
wept for answer. Then suddenly. he leant forward 
one threw his arm around her, and whispered into 

er ear : 
“J uliette, it is the will of Heaven! You love 
me!” 

Her head sank upon bis shoulder, and then the poor 
secretary murmured: 

“ What Heaven hath joined together let not man 
put asunder |” 

And yet he spoke concerning Eugene Fernandez, 
unknown adventurer, and Lady Juliette Cadette, 
daughter of the Earl of Castleton. What if they 
were not, either of them, what they seemed? 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


vad poepleaed- Sarai sina 

tand morn 

5 ee 
Unto which she was not born, Tennyson. 

Mania Piven was carefully nursed by Nancy 
Symes, and as she came back to consciousness, and 
lay worn and weak upon her bed, she saw the niece 
of the carpenter moving. noiselessly about her room. 
She looked up at her;. her poor eyes, deeply sunken, 
were still, bright with an unwonted radiance as she 
watched the slender figure of Nancy, clad in asimple 
gray robe, her hair tied up with a single black rib- 
bon, a plain white collar, from which, her slender 
throat rose with a grace quite foreign to her ap- 
parent rank and surroundings—this plain white 
collar, we repeat, was the only, ornament, which 
Nancy permitted herself. There wag an air of match- 
less breeding about Nancy Symes, and Maria Piper 
saw and wondered at it. Her jealous heart felt an 
extra pang when she reflected that she, Maria, 
though the daughter of @ doctor, a young lady who, 
moreover, could afford to wear a silk dress on Sun- 
days, never looked so graceful, so high-bred as this 
carpenter’s niece. 

“And she has a fortune, a stolen one, but still a 
fortune,” murmured Maria; “what with her for- 
tune and her beauty she has won away from me the 
heart of the man for whom I would gladly die.” 

Nancy came and sat by the bedside of Maria. She 
placed her cool band on the feverish brow, then she 
held a cup of cooling drink to her lips. 

“You are better now, Miss Piper,” she said. “ You 
have been ill, but you will,soon recover... Your papa 
has be angry og here.” 

“ What did he think,” inquired Maria,,“‘ of my— 
leaving home, of Sisk ime e ’ 











She paused, hesitated. 
‘He understood,” replied Nancy, hastily, “that 
you were taken ill before you left home, tiat your 
mind was so strained with the one idea of helping 
the poor and nursing the sick that the fever iu your 
brain was accelerated. He found your note, and he 
knows how you lost your way on the road to the hos- 
pital, and he understands that the fog and the bleak 
night ‘air hastened your illness. Do not distress 

urself, dear young lady. Your mamma has not 

to see you, because she was afraid of carrying 

the fever back to the children at home, but she has 
written every day to inquire of me.” 

“ Of you?” echoed Maria Piper, “of you?” 

A faint streak of colour dyed her white, worn 
cheek, 

“Why is it to be always you?” thought Maria 
Piper to hersélf, ‘“ My pareuits, all the world, look 
upon you as a beautifal saint, with heavenly eyes 


and a plaintive voice. They do not know what you, 


are; but neither will I put you on your guard. I will 
allow you to think that my anger towards you the 
other night was the result of my feverishuess and 
illness. I will.watch you, then-tI will go to London 
and tell Lady Juliette all.” 

Things fell out as Maria had planned—that is to 
say, Nancy Symes believed that her patient had been 
inspired by no other influence than that of the fever 
when she had spoken so angrily to her on the night 
of her arrival; so. Maria lay, attended by gentle 
hands, and came on slowly and surely towards re- 
covery. 

Now and then the curate cameand sat by her side ; 
sometimes he read: to her, sometimes he talked to 
her. He never guessed her secret, for poor Maria 
was now on her guard, 

The time passed on. Christmas was over. The 
new year had come, dressed in a mantle of snow. 
Maria was up now; and sitting in an arm-chair before 
a bright fire, _Her knitting was in her hand; alittle 
table drawn close to her side was set out with the 
tea-things ; there was a plate of hot tea-cakes, a pretty 
little china teapot, a cream-ewer and sugar-basin of 
the same pattern, 

Maria sat in a small, cheerful parlour. The win- 
dow looked out upon the garden, now carpeted with 
snow. The crocuses were lifting their golden heads 
above the surrounding whiteness. It was a fine 
winter afternoon; de@pite the snow, for the sky was 
clear, and the sun was sinking red and bright behind 
the tower of the Norman church. 

Maria Piper was et occupied with her 
knitting; as yet she nut poured out her tea. 
Presently the work dropped into her lap, and her 
eyes were fixed vacantly on the fire. Then she 
heard voices inthe next room. The curate and Nancy 
Symes were talking. A door led from one room to 
another ; this door had been left ajar—probably the 
curate and Nancy were not aware that Maria had 
been established by the hospital nurse in the little 
parlour which led out of the large one. 

Maria listened; then, with beating heart, with di- 
lating eyes, she listened, we repeat, to the following 
strange disclosures: 

“ You say that you will not use the money, Mr. 
Clenham, until you receive leave and licence to do so 
from the hand of Lady Juliette Cadette ?” 

* I have said so,” replied Arthur Clenham, “and I 
must keep tomy word. It is not that I doubt you, 
Nancy, but there isso much mystery in this case. 
You probably have been imposed upon by some one 
élse.. That wealth cannot belong to you.” 

* Every farthing belongs to me, Mr: Clenham,” re- 
sponded Nancy, speaking very calmly; “ indeed, you 
will understand why if you will listen to my story.” 

Maria leaned her head on her hands, her temples 
throbbed so that it seemed as if her head would 
burst. She listened with a beating at her heart, a 
tumult in her ears. An overpowering sense of confu- 
sion, surprise, disappointed love, and cruel, gnawing 
jealousy, enwrapped her whole being. 

“ Fifteen years ago,” said Nancy Symes, “there 
was a gay young nobleman in London called the Earl 
of Castleton. He had spent nearly all of his fortune, 
but there remained to him some wealth—it was the 
property of his wife—and it was contained in aniron 
chest which you have seen. At that time it was not 
buried under the ruins, it was in the possession of 
the earl in his private house in town. Now, Lady 
Castleton wished to have this property settled upon 
herself. She was of a good family, but that did not 
prevent her from being of a busiuess-like tara, She 
knew that her handsome young’ husband’ was a 
spendthrift, and she desired that her property should 
be settled upon her child... There was one daughter, 
an infant of about two years old. | The earl loved his 
wife and loved his child after a fashion. But he 
loved better his own will and the ionship of 


at the gaming-tables, and that there he should risk 
several thousands of his property, or, rather, of his 
wife’s property, in hopes of winning a double for- 
tune. 

“ Lady Castleton, finding it was impossible tomake 
her husband consent to settle her fortune upon her- 
self aud child, induced him to make a will providing, 
in the event of his death, that his child, Lady Juli- 
ette, should inherit the whole of the property in the 
iron chest. The Earl of Castleton made this will ; 
the iron chest was not placed in the bank, but left 
under the care of her ladyship in the town house. 
Now, mark this, which happened so strangely. The 
earl goes abroad, but no one knows it; it is supposed 
he is in London, ill. He had friends whom he did 
not wish to offend, or rather in whose sight he wished 
to stand well. He would not have had these friends 
know that he had taken money ont of his wife’s iron 
chest, His wife herself believed that he was ill in 
the neighbourhood of the town house, that he was 
out of temper with her.and would not permit her to 
nurse him. She was very unhappy, poor lady, you 
may imagine that. She went continually to the hotel 
where she supposed her husband to be ill, and there 
were always persons there to give her false answers 
and false news, there was even a man who personated 
a doctor, and gave false reports to the unhappy wife. 

“ Meanwhile, where was the earl, and with whom 
was he associated ? He was at the German gambling- 
tables. He lost every farthing that he took with him, 
and then sent his friends to take more money from the 
iron chest. They came with an order signed by his 
hand, and Lady Castleton was obliged to permit them 
to take away two thousand pounds at atime. ‘his 
was all very sad, you would say, but you have not 
heard the worst of it yet. Who were the friends, I 
repeat, who were travelling with the earl on the Con- 
tinent? ‘There was a certain colonel, and there was 
his brother—his brother was very bad man! Ill 
befell the earl in his wanderings. He never camo 
back alive, but it was believed that he died at the 
comparatively obscure hotel in London where he was 
supposed to have been ill for some months. 

“* Now would you like to hear the history of what 
happened to the earl while he was away? He tra- 
velled with the colonel and the colonel’s wicked 
brother, and both of these knew of the iron chest in 
the town house, and they wished to possess themselves 
of it. There was mixed up with these men another, 
a@ man who had no bad propensities, who was not dis- 
honest, or dissipated, or false naturally. He was a 
gentleman, and had been extravagant ; he was weak, 
vain, and yielding, and in debt. In an evil hour, 
in the city of Athens, he was thrown into the way 
of this colonel, his wicked brother, and the Earl of 
Castleton, One night, while they were all riding 
together, the colonel’s wicked brother deliberately 
shot the earl through the heart without sign or warn- 
ing. I suppose the colonel knew nothing about it 
before, he appeared as much surprised and shocked 
as this other man, whose name I have not named to 
you. The murderer looked coollyon. I have heard 
the story related often by an eye-witness—none 
other than the gentleman whom I have told you was 
weak but not wicked, a gentleman whom you have 
known under the title of John Symes, the Allonby 
carpenter! His name is not Symes, his name is 
Graham, he is the youngest son of a baronet; but 
there was a large family and they were poor, and 
Jobn Graham had made a marriage remarkable for 
its want of worldly wisdom ; he had wedded a penni- 
less beauty of good family ; he was then a widower, 
travelling on the Continent with his one child. He 
was'so poor, 80 much in debt, that he was afraid to 
return to his own country. 

“ Now, mark the temptation that assailed him. He 
had seen the earl shot, and he is told that if he will 
conceal the crime, help to bury the body, travel to 
England with the colonel’s wicked brother, and help 
to remove the box of treasure from the town house, 
he shall receive a sum that will make him indepen- 
dent for life, and, more than that, his child, one of the 
most beautiful, high-bred little creatures in the world, 
little Marian Graham, shall be brought up with all the 
advantages of high birth and breeding, under the 
name of Lady Juliette Cadette, and shall pass to the 
world as the earl’s daughter, 

“Do you know that all this came to pass? John 
Graham yielded ; he helped to bury the body, he even 
parted with his child, for that was the great bait— 
that was the inducement that weighed most heavily 
with him. Then John Graham came to England; 
he had parted from his child, and what do you 
think was proposed to him now ?—that he should take 
away the real Lady Juliette and send her to # work- 
house. It was not difficult to lay hands upon her, 
for her mother had died, and she was but carelessly 








certain of his dissipated friends. Now, these friends 
proposed to hiuy tliat-he should go abroad with thom 
where there was 80 wuch facility for making fortunes 





watched by mercenary servants. Meanwhile there 
had been a false funeral, another man had been buried 
in the earl’s name, There were several persons mixed 
up in this plot, among others a certain Sir Guildford 
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Owen. He suspected, if he did not know for truth, 
that the earl had met with foul play abroad. I can- 
not tell you exactly in whet way it came about that 
so respectable a gentleman as that merchant prince 
should have koown anything of such a set, or should 
have been privy, even after its committal, to such a 
crime; but the vanity of this person was wrought 
upon, his small ambition was excited, he had just 
lost a child by drowning ;‘he hed always wished and 
desired that this boy should marry into a noble 
family. Since it was no longer passible that his son 
should so unite himself, this middle-aged man abso- 
lutely conceived the preposterous idea of waiting 
fifteen years until the Sine-yeere-cid child should be 
then eighteen, and marrying her himself.. The whole 
was a piece of deceit from beginning to end. Theearl 
never truly made will, consigning his daughter to the 
guardianship of the cclouel for ler infancy, and stipu- 


lating that she should marry Sir Guildford Owen: 


when she came to the age-of eighteen years, Such a 
will was never niade, bat:such a will wag forged, and 
such @ will exists. 

“John Graham, whom you have known as John 
Symes, came to England, and under cover of night, 
and under false pyetences, having hired a cart and 
horse, which he drove himself, and having pressed 
into his service some men, who removed the treasure, 
which was iil guarded—John Graham, I repeat, took 
away the whole of that property, and having dis- 
missed the men, who knew him not, for’ he was ia 
disguise, he journeyed down to Allonby village, for 
he knew this country weil, and he was aware of a 
secret hiding-place under the ruins. In that hiding- 
place the treasure had Jain for fifteea years, until 
this last summer, when it was disturbed by a man 
who had been underg¢ing penal servitude for nearly 
the whole of that time. ‘that man and John Graham 
were the ouly two who knew the secret of the 
ruins; that man was transported immediately after 
his return to England from Greece. He was the 
colonel’s brother, te murderer of‘ the Earl of Castle- 
ton. You may ask why John Symes has kept the 
secret, and left the treasure untouched, Because 
his conscience has pricked him; because he has 
never known peace. During all these years he has 
striven to make restitution to the real owner of the 
property. But that real owner has resolved that the 
whole of the property shall be devoted to the service 
of the poor.” 

“The real owner!” echoed the curate, 
speak of Lady Juliette Cadette?” 

“Lady Juliette Cadette,” replied Nancy, with a 
smile. “ But not the lady whom you have known 
under that name. ‘The beautiful, accomplished, aud 
seint-like ward of Colonel Philbertson is, in reality, 
Marian Graham, whose father parted with her fift een 
years ago, in order that she might be brought up 
with ali the pomp and circumstance of an ear)'s 
daughter. li you will have alittle patience, I will 
explain that to you presently, and how the exchange 
of the children was made.” 

“ But Lady Juliette Cadette!” cried the curate, in 
a tone of excitement. “ Where is she ?” 

“She is speaking to you now,” was the calm re- 
ply. “lam Lady Juliette-Cadette!” 

(To be continued.) 
———_—" 


CueEeEss Facrorres.—Ata recent meeting ot the 
Derbyshire Soeiety Lord E. Cavendish, the Chair- 
man,said;: ‘ Mr, Coleman, who has always taken.a 
deep interest in this subject, has kindly placed some 
facts before me which 1 think will interest you. I 
infer from what he says of the results of the, con- 
centration of labour, so far as those results are at 
present known, that the cost of production is very 
considerably reduced. Mr. Coleman estimates that, 
taking the yield of 500 cows, a saving of 400/. a year 
is effected by turning their milk into cheese on the 
factory system, as compared with the old farm- 
house system, With regard to the quality of the 
cheese made on the factory’ system, so far as I can 
learn the tests applied have been sound ones, and the 
result has been satisfactory, namely, that the price 
obtained by the factory cheese is better than that 
hitherto obtained for the produce of almost any 
dairy in the country.” 

FReENcH Losses IN THE War.~~A contemporary 
reckons up the Freneh losses inthe war. Instead 
of having, as she pretended, when her disasters 
began, no more than 250,000 men ready to do battle 
with Germany, France must have had at least 
400,000. ‘The earlier battles of the campaign gave 
10,000 prisoners and 15,000 hors de combat. Vionville 
and Gravelotte were too obstinate to yield many pri- 
soners ; still/3,000 or 4,000 were taken, and at least 
20,000 fell in those two fearful days. The débris of 
MacMahon’s and De Failly’s corps at Chilons—the 
last arg touched by war—must have amounted to 
at least 50,000 men. They werejoined by reinforce. 
ments numbering not fewer than 100,000 men. Of 
these, about 125,000 were taken prisoners at Sedan, 


“Do you 





or in the battles which preceded ‘that fearful day; 
and the only regular ‘then ‘left to France in 
a ae ye were Vin S ~. 
imoy’s corps, ever, and ng int troops 
that got across the border to Belgium, we have 
164,000 men who'wers killed or taken, besides those 
aa be “sumed Sabon If yp aepee nyt ee | 
contained men, the total 
losses to the Freneh in ‘the therdemomths" ‘ 
altoge from-any local and accidental losses, has 
been exactly 337,000. . We have only to add to this 
figure the numer of at this moment under 
rochu at Paris, or Aurelles de a on 


the Loire—counting the as regular Ps, 
ssoanal ebont 5.00040 bring 


about 50,000, and 

the total up to 410, A reasonable allowamee for 
the “thawing”’ of an army, so to speak, under the 
hot influences of hostile presence—and for the dis- 
poten of the ig aed troops in Algiers, or in. cities 
ike Marseilles, Lyons, and Bordeaux, whieh wanted 

just about as much keeping down—would entitle us 


to bring up to at least 500,000 the number of trained ; 


soldiers with which France en‘ 
war. 


on the present 
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CHAPTER XIx. 
I have scunted all 
Wherein I should your greatideserts repay. 
Shakespeare. 

ArrTER more than two hours of riding through the 
forest the party halted ; Sir dred: was sided to dis- 
mount, and set upon his feet. ‘Lhe bandage was not 
taken from his eyes, but his sensations, as he was 
half led, half forced along, told him that he was being 
conducted through a subterranean passage of great 
dampness and one exceedingly winding. 

The crackling of flame and a smoky, resinous 
odour that accompanied him told him also that the 
passage was very dark and that some of those with 
him carried. torches. Now and then he could hear a 
whispered command, bidding him.lift his feet high or 
lower his head, and finally the:cords around his arms 
were loosed, and he was ordered to erawl upon his 
hands and knees. 

Unable to reaist, and with a heart more oppressed 
with dismay than at any tinse before, he sank to the 
moist earth and crawled on. Sometimes, as he ped 
on in this manner, bis hand. would fall upon the heal 
or ankle of some one who wastevidently proceeding 
in the same way before him; then again his own 


feet would be touched. by the hand of some one in his* 


rear, by which he knew ‘tliat his captors were both 
behind and before. him, all crawling through a warrow, 
winding, damp, and often muddy passage. 

To him it seemed as if he had crawledthus for 
miles before a whispered command. bade ‘hia stand 
erect again. Having complied with this command, 
he was led across what he jadged to be the rocky 
floor of a great.cavern, for hollow and sullen echoes 
replied to every sound of falling footstep, dislodged 
stone, or clashing spur. 

The piace was, in truth, an immense vault imme- 
diately beneath a portion of the Riders’ great stroug- 
hold and head-quarters, the fortress we have heard 
called “ The Rocek.’’ 

Sir Edred was led across this immense cellar, then 
up a steep and winding rude staircase of stone. . 

When the bandage was removed from his eyes he 
found hitaself in a dark apartment of stone, fur- 
nished with # rade bed of straw upon.an iron frame, 
aud nothing else—one small and heavily grated win- 
dow alone admitting air, though not the light of day. 

Of hie captors: Sir) Fri 
Whither the others lad gone, or at what time they 
had left him, Sir Hdved could not imagine, though he 
believed that when he began the ascentof the wind- 
ing staircase from the vault below more'than one 
was near hims 

It was Sir Fritz who removed the bandage from the 
eyes of the diamond merchant, and when it-was done 
the latter saw thatthe robber chief held his finger 
pressed upon his lips. 

“If you have anything to say,” whispered Sir 
Frits, “ say it in whispers. It is given owt: among the 
Riders that you have escaped from the forest. Only 
those who captured you know’that you were taken. 
Only @ portion of them, of those who aided in your 
capture, know that you still live. ‘The others of 
your captors believe that you attempted to escape 
from me and the three with mé, and that you were 
slain and your body vast inte ene of the many deep 
pits of the forest, 1, my esquiré, and two others in 
whom | trust, aloné kuow that you arealive. I and 
my esquire alone know that yoware in this dangeon 
Indeed, besides wyselé and Aldort, I do not believe 
that any one knows that thiscell exists There was 
ove other who knew of it, and how to approach it, 
but. he is dead. LI mean Anselm Britzo, the man 


‘war, apart 


Frita eloné ‘remained. | 


who yesterday guided Lady Van De Veor tuto ur 
hands.” * =~ 


“ Praé, you beat him to death,” uty Sir Edyed, 
rem the tinfd net man he had :cut 
lidgse from the tree near the Riders’ Court, 
“My men did. Had I not permitted them to give 
veut to their rage of intment upon, the mise- 
rable guide, they would have maltreated your wife 
and sou, ast bees 6 slain them, ' As it was, I 
hiad to exert hj powort to gain their bain 
allow ‘your wife andson to t, plunde 
t had, except a few course garments anda solitary 
toule. 
“Poor wife and son!’ So'they were plundered and 
sent away upon a bare-backed mule?” said Sir Edred, 
in a tous of feigned gaduess, “"A ‘bare-backed 
thule!” he repeated, bat with deep purpose in using 
“the hrase. ; Ae Bh bbivcet 
« Bare-backed ?) ‘No! there was ani diff, bt, T be- 
Beil able ‘sitid-saddle ‘on the mule,” re- 
‘Sir Fritz ; yer had the saddle been of any 
valae-in ‘the oyes of ‘my mien, they would faye re- 
tained it; no doubt.’ ’ As it was, they did not touch it.” 
* “Do you think’my wifé add gort have passed beyond 
the limitsof the forest?” Sir Edred with spark- 


ne oe ee they were Ted within Bt ht. of 
the hi gtiay Zwetbradten, and are now, nd doubt, 
far on the ‘way thither. _ Orders have been given 
that they aré‘ notte be again molested.” 

“There were two wontien- with them—Janet and 
Berthamy wife's attendants.” = ° © 
“ #Yes; are. By prisoners, and 16 ‘harm shall 
béfall them whifle'T can prevent it. I had reasons for 
detaining them, “which 'ghall‘not give here. At pre- 
sent they are attending upon my mother.” 

“eet your mothér!?"" “ , 

“My mother, Is it strange that I should have a 
mother ?!’ 

Sir Edied replied, with a smile : m 

“It is strange that oné-who is a robber chief cares 
for his mother; for I judge from your manner she is 
a persén of interest to you. I have only to ask why 
you take an interest in the family of Edred Van De 
Veer.” ‘ 

“You are worth more to me‘alive than dead, per- 
haps,” replied Sir Fritz, coldly, “Perhaps I take an 
interest in your welfare because ‘IT'dwe to you my 
title of Sir and my spurts ade knight. You‘heard of 
the gallantry of ‘9 ‘tameless soldier in the last’ war, 
and, having some influénte with the emperor, per- 
‘guaded him to reward that nameless ‘soldier. “Upon 
the recommendation, of Sir Edred Yan De Veer, the 
) narticless soldier Fritz was knighted by the‘emperor’s 
own hand, and became Sir Fritz Van Alden. The 
war ended, and Sir Pritz, ¢ robbér ‘before the war, 
became a robber after the war, and is now the. active 
chief of the Riders of the Giant Forest, though there 
is one now in the forest who claims to be his chief, 
and ‘iay be more powerful.” That one is Baron 

Hermann of Zweibrudden, now fi’ this fortress with 
his son, Black Senlis, of Karl wold! It is’ to save your 
life from their: hate’ that I have ‘acted: as’ Ihave. 
Besides, I was born @ robber, and expect to live as 
such all my: days, unless 1 nse'my i¢hances to gain a 
fortune that. shall place:me for ever «abdve the needs 
of ar Lam,tryiny’ to-save. your life, to repay 
you for the rage were bo did mie,’and to make use of 
yout influente herenfter.” ° “ ‘ 

“You are'blunt, at least,’ sdid Sir Edred, “ You 
say you were born # robber. What mean you ?” 

“| wad bord in the Oasvle “of Zweibrudden, and 
Baron Hermann’ Was my master'in my youth, Heard 
you ever of ‘ Baron. Hermann’s Seal’?” 

“Of Baron Hermann’s ‘Seal P Not I.’”’ 

“ ¥et you bear it on breast.” . 

At which! ‘words Sit Edred stared, not knowing 
what his cofipanion meant: eB 

“TI meatit ‘the birth-inark dpon your breast, Sir 
Bdred. It hath #tiante ‘among sdmé. ‘It is called 
Baton Hermatin’s'Seal. ‘ Whén you'meet your son, if 
éver you d¢;‘he' will tell you that ere tte chief of the 
Riders permitted hint and bis’ mother—or to speak 
‘more truty, lis a8 om rit ng tide away unharined, 
the chief examined the boy’s breast, and, fiding there- 
Ou the mark Le sought, harmed him not.” 

“Trae, the lad tiay the’sameé mark on ‘iis breast as 
I havo,” said Sir dred, musingly, adding to himself, 
“yet he is not my son, but.a child of uty adopting, 

rs before f' married” ''" 1; 

He uttered ‘this declaration not in words but in 
mind, for be wished'uo one, not even bis beloved wife 
Louise, to suspect that the brave and handsome Ernest 
was not his own flesh and blood. : 

“He could not have loved the boy moré thanhe did 
even had Ernest been his own son—at Iéast, 80 he 
believed. Knowing that thé boy believed him to, be 
his father, and that he wad’proud in believing himself 
the son of such a father, he had résolved never to tell 





him-how it'chanced that Edred Van De Veer had 
adopted him as his son. oe ms 
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The mysterious fact.that Ernest, whose parentegé 
was wholly unknown to him, bore upon his‘bosom)a 
birth-mark of strange and unique shape, yet exactly 
in eolour and form, like that-upon his own bosom, 
ever been an inexplicable riddle to him—a riddié, a 
mystery so far beyond his powers of solution vhat 
for years he had ceased to think upon it. He bad, in 
brief, dismissed it from, hig mind, as one.of those 

strange coincidences for, which there is ne explana- 
tion except what may be couched in the words: 

“It happened by chance.” 

But the remark of Sir Fritz now drew his mind 

strongly to this mysterious birth-mark, and he said: 

“Where did you ever see my bared breast until 
this day? and how, unless you saw it, did you know 
that it bore the birth-mark of which you speak ?” 

“ Five years ago,” replied Sir Fritz, “after you es- 
caped from an assault made upon you.at the iun of 
the ‘ Iron Hand,’ you slept in an hostelry on the road 
to Zweibrudden. The vengeance of the whom 
you had escaped still followed you. I was de 
to stab you dead while you slept, for you had killed 
severa] of our’ number. I gained access to your cham- 
ber, for you were in fancied security, and slept as ever 
sleeps a wearied. man who fears no danger, Your 
bed was near window ;it waga dark summer's night, 
and the window was open, A storm was gatheriug, 
and at tinves the flashing of the lightning illuminated 
every object in your room.’ I glided into your room 
through that open window, to, slay you with the 
dagger I held in my hand... Your breast, broad and 
neked, was before meas you sle But by one of 
those flashes of lightning I beheld 1 tliat defence. 
less bréast the birth-mark, ‘ Baron Hermann’s Seal.’ 
Seeing that, I did not strike, but called out to yo 
‘Awake! Sleep no more until you shall have'passe 
through Zweibrudden!’ Then I fled, leaving ‘you 
awake and doubtless much startled.” 

“T remember that alarm well,” said Sir Edred, 
in no. little surprise, “ and. the words, too ; and how, 
acting upon them, I made all speed to quit the hos- 
telry by stealth, nor s again until I had passed 
through Zweibrudden, aud left it a long day's jour- 
ney behind me. And you were he who so warned me, 
and. not only spared my life but doubtless saved it 
afterwards by your warning! Heayenseward:you, 
my friend, for the deed, and parton you' for all the 
sins that aré upon your head. Bat pray tell me why 
the sight of that which you call ‘Baron Hermann’s 
Seal’ stayed your hand from murder?” 

“A yow to my mother.” 

“A vow to yout mother!” 

“ Yes; an oath that never should my hand know- 
ingly shed a drop ef blood of avy one’ who bears upon 
his breast the birth-mark of ‘ Barun Hermann’s Seal.’ ” 

On hearing which the wonder of Sir Edred was 
greatly increased. He asked, quickly: 

‘ Who ie your mother?” 

“A mad woman,” replied Sir Fritz, coldly, and 
with some bitterness. 

“T think you are mad too, my friend,” thougnc Sir 
Edred 9s he stared wonderingly at the strange rob- 
ber chief. “If his mother is a mad woman, he may 
very readily be mad also.” “ 

But Sit Fritz continued, immediately: 

“ Perhaps I wrong her in calling her a mad wo- 
man, yet'in truth my poor mother ig not always sane. 
Her name was Sada Probstar.” 

He regarded the diamond merchant keenly as he 
uttered this name, but the features of the latter re- 
mained unmoved... , 

It was evident that Sir Edred had never beard 
the name before, or that if he had it had faded en- 
tirély from his memory. — 

“Sada Probstar?” repeated Sir Edred, shaking 
his head... «** Lhave never heard the name until now.” 

“She wae orice in tho service of the hcuse of Van 
Altenburg, of Zurichbold,” continued Sir Fritz, his 
eyes still Keenly fixed on the face of Sir Edred. “ In 
the service of. the Dowager Princess of Zurich bold, 
the mother of his present highness, Prince Wustace.” 

“ A great and noble-house,” remarked Sir Edred, 
calmly. “ There is, I have heard, a fierce and ancient 
feud between the bouse of Zurichbold and that of 
Zweibrudden. Hence the continued insecurity of 
travel through this forest. It: would:be well, for 
men of traffic and peaceful travellers, were these 
lords of Zurichbold and Z to patch up 
their hereditary feud and settle the ownership of 
the forest one way or the other.. I would that this 
Baron Hermann, who is my dreadful enemy, you say 
though in what I have offended him I know yot— 
were to direct his, wrath upon him, upon Zurichbeld 
altogether, and let.meidepart in peace. But here a 
thought for question starte into my mind, my friend. 
You have told me how-you discovered that I bear 
this strange mark, will you tell me why you sought 
to find it also upon the breast of my sou ?” 

“ To be assured that ho. was your son.” , 


“ Yes,, Had he:not. borne that mark I would have 
kept him ‘te attend upon me,” replied Sir Fritz. 
“His appearance pleased me, and I“need a smart 


page.” : 

That had. yon ever heard that the boy was not 
my. son ?-~I mean, had you any reason to suspect 
that hé was not my son?” demanded Sir Bdred, with 
difficulty concéaling his anxiety. 

“I knew that he was not the son of 0p. hronian, 
whom you, wedded not two years ago, » L bad 
no reason not to believe that he was your son, I 
was. wrong in saying that | sought for the mark to 


i 


y 
lad’s’ breast, I found it; I expected to 
been rol should find it.” 
y whoin were.you told that?” 
mac eckenipeg wt 

“In 6 to that boy ?” 

“Not in particular.” 

“Ha found the mark, even had yon had any 
doubt in matter, you were assured that he was 
my son ?” 

“ Your son, or of very near kindred, or why should 
the same birth-mark be borne by both ?” 

“Why borne by either?” demanded Sir Edred. 

“ My mother may explain that to you, Sir Hdred, 
Without her consent I sha]l not.” 

“But you say she is a mad woman. I should be 
as mad as she were I to heed her bh.” 

“ Sheis not always mad, nor is madness often 
wild. You shall see her ere you depart. Meanwhile 
I must leave you, to.see that more comforts are fur- 
nished you than are now liere. Be as silent.in your 
movements a8 you can, for so Jong as Baron Her- 
mann remains in the forest your life is not safe. ‘This 
cel! in which yon are is a dungeon within a dungeon. 
Make no ettomefa to escape, a8 you, will thereby only 
endanger your tife.” 

“But,” said Sir Edred, impatiently, “let me take 
what steps I can to be at liberty, Name the ransom 
you desire, and doubtless, with your aid, I can put 
myself in communication with those who will send 
in the sum.” 

‘* We will speak of that matter hereafter,” replied 
Sir Fritz, and in a moment after Sie Edred knew that 
he was alone. : 

Tue darkness of the dungeon in which.the dia- 
mond merchant. was confined was so great that he 
was uuable to see the mode of exit used by Sir Fritz. 
As has been said, light was admitted to the cell by 
one small window only, and that window, heavil 
grated, did not let in the light of day, but that whic 
was imperfectly admitted into another and larger 
dungeon adjoining Sir Edred’s, 

Thas his prisou was in almost total darkness, and 
it had been with great difficulty thet he was able to 
distinguish the features of Sir Fritz during their 

d conversation—a ‘style of colloquy which 
placed the faces of the two very near to each other. 
After speaking the last words quoted in the, pre- 
ceding chapter, Sir Fritz had seemed to melt away 
into the-deeper darkness, and to vanish with @ very 


— ting noise, 

is limbs being no longer bound, Sir Edred began 
to move about his prison. to learm its.size and shape. 
He soon discovered that though very narrow, being 
not more than four feet wide, it was fully forty feet 
long, in fact a long, narrow corridor, the two ends of 
which had been sealed up with solid: masonry. The 
. window mentioned was near the middie of one of the 
side walls of this corridor, about ¢ight feet from the 
stone floor. 

The gloom of the cell made it, im: 6 for Sir 
Edred to distinguish the height\of the ceiling. Un- 
able to determine this by his. sight, Sir Evteod felt 
about on the floor, and finding a small. pebble, tossed 
it up into the eir, expecting to hear it. strike against 
the. ceiling above, 

To his surprise, though he had tossed the pebble 
weet with considerable force, it fell back to’the floor 
without having struck the ceiling. ‘Throwing the 
bble upward again with all his strength, he heard 
it strike somewhere above, but whethex the ceiling or 
one wall of the cell he could not determine. 

It was very plain, however, thatthe eeiling was at 
&@ very great distauce from the floor. 

Retlecting upon this, Sir Edred concinded that't - 
prison was in fact-an old gallery or corridor, the ends 


Sir Edred had stepped from the.alcove after-a vain 
examination with his hands, when a beam of light 
streamed in, and he gaw: that the, lower part of the 
pillar had revolved, bringing into view a niche, from 
which stepped Aldort, bearing a dim lamp and a bas- 
ket of provisions, ‘There was a stone image in,this 
alcove also. That which Sir Bdred had felt had dis- 
appeared as the pillar revolvedi ‘ 


(To be continued.) 











SCIENCE, | 


Ir ia asserted that) the heavy ship, guns. with 
which the detached forts round Paris are im great 
pert armed send their ‘shot to a distance of eight 
 kilométres (between 8,000 and 9,000 yards),’and 
consequently further than the largest of the Prussian 
siege guns. i 
HE ALKALOIDS oF Oprum.—Professor Rescoe, 
in commenting, at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, on ‘the interesting researches of Matthiessen 
and Wright on morphine and codeine, observed that 
they have thrown a new light on the constitution of 
these opium alkaloids. Treated with hydrochloric 
acid, morphine oné molecule of water, and 
— rise to a new base, called apomorphine. This 
iffers in #remarkable manner from morphine, both 
in its chemical and its physiological actions, being 
- soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, - whereas 
morphine is nearly imsoluble; and acting as. the 
most powerful emetic’ known, one-tenth of a grain 
producing vomiting’ in less than ten minutes. 
ine, which only differs from morphine by CH2, 
also yields apomorphine on treatment at a high tem- 
rature - with hydrochloric acid, methylehloride 
being at the same time eliminated, 


SHIPPING OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

A’ PARLIAMENTARY return recently made public 
gives the number and tonnage of véssels above 50 
tons, built at each port in the United Kingdom 
during the last four years, distinguishing sailing 
‘from steam vessels, and also those built of iron, 
wood, or composite, from which we gather some 


highly suggestive facts and figures : 
Vessets BuIL?T 19 THE Unrrep Kmenom. 
Vessels. —_ 
1866 | ws oe | 30h Pree 1 
1867 ows ote | ABP ote we 269,047 
3868 wel ws 1012 0 814,192 
1869 eso eos 717 347,035 


Although the number of vessels built last year was 
295 less than during the preceding year, the tonnage, 
it will be seen, was 32, tons gréater, showing a 
decided increase in the larger class of vessels. 
There were 453 imom vessels, aggregating 235,937 
tons ; 324 wooden vessels, aggregating 66,977 tons ; 
and 36 composite vessels, aggregating 24,121 tons. 
England turned out more vessels than Scotland by 
34,619 tons. 

Although wooden shipbuilding is not yet extinct. 
in. the United Kingdom, the construction of that 
class of vessels is steadily decreasing ; for, while 803 
wooden ships were built in 1865, the number of that 
material had fallen 'te 324 last year, a decrease of 
more than 60 per cent.’ The tonnage in 1869 of new 
steam vessels was nearly equal to one-half of sailing 
tonnage, as compared to one-third in 1865, 1In1865, 
out of the total number of new ships constrneted in 
the United Kingdom, 363, of 168,645 tons, were built. 
of iron, and 764, of 100,402 tons, of wood. In 1860 
the wooden-built vessels registered only'66,977 tons. 

These returns disclose the fact that iton-built 
vessels are slowly but surely superseding wood, and 
steam is supplanting sail. Another important fact 
is disclosed, viz., that steamships, by the rapidity 
and regularity of their voyages, displace other 
vessels, or augment the carrying capacity in a. rela- 
tive degree, and tly fewer ships, compara- 
tively, are required for an equal amount of trade. 
The inerease of steam tonnage entered and clearcd 
at the ports of the United Kingdom during the ten 

from 1858 to 1868 is shown by the return to 

ve been eight millions of tons, against three mil- 
lions’ during the previous decennial period. How 
far this aaeeneeh eniploy ment of steamships has 
tended to retard the increase of sailing tonnage and 
keep down freights may be readily inferred, 





Tuer Germans have their post-cards as well as 
‘ve, and abuse the new institution inabout the same 
gianner. At Dresden a gentleman received a card 
conveying the following message :—‘I lost my 
purse yesterday at the Elbe Baths, with three na- 


~ 





of which had been walled up, and of whose exist 

‘but few knew, Nor could he, by sight or touch, find 
any evidences of a door, though by his hands he dis- 
covered that one end of his singular prison was closed 
by a huge pillar of masonry, in which was an alcove 
or niche, containing a large stone image set far back 
within the niche. “The bottom of this niche was a 
foot above the level of the cell floor, Sir I'ritz had 





“To be assured that. he was my son!” repeated 


P init. As you area good diver, pray go a- 
bathing with me this evening at six.’’ The gentle- 
man kept the appointment, and was surprised *to 
see two or three postmen go into the baths just be- 
fore nim. On the platform his astonishment; in- 
creased, for, in spite of the unusual hour, there were 
mumbers of Post-office clerks. They took uncom- 





moved towards this niche when he disappeared. 


monly long dives. The writer of the card was sit- 
ting at.a little distance enjoying the sight. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

8. R. must send more detailed particulars. 

AwNs1z’s request has been complied with. 

P.H.—1. Certainly not. 2. The handwriting is unex- 

ptionable and suitable for any occupation. } 

As-Nas.—It is beyond our province to give any re- 
commendation of the nature you require. 

Casaiz.—The announcements are inserted free of 

rge. 

Liasparr.—The announcement forwarded by a corrce 
spondent from this town is not sufficiently authenticated, 

W. Avsay —This correspondent’s three queries were 
duly answered in a former number. 

ALrgep L.—If you think it advisable to forward the 
manuscript it willecsalee due attention, but it caunot be 
exem from our regulations. 

W. A. M—Field on the “Art of Painting” and Pyne 
on “ Perspective” are both good works ana suitable for 
beginners. The price of each is two shillings. 

N. K. W.—Take more exercise. Walk six or seven 
miles a day at least. Avoid an excess of liquid generally 
abstain from spirits, and content yourself with a sm: 
allowance of beer. 

H, ©. W. (Stowmarket).—You should send us particu- 
lars of your age, appearance, and position in life, accom- 
panied by 





the name of the lady with whom you wish to 
communicate. 

Evwaap W. BR. (Limerick).—1, The best plan for you to 
adopt, in order to procure the catalogue referred to, is 
to order it through a bookseller in your town, who will 
obtain it from his London agent. 2 Your writing is legible 
3. “ Staunton’s Handbook on Chess" can be recommended, 
as also can Ahu's introductory works on the French and 
German languages. 

Srixx Hayp.—A lotion composed of lemon-juice, 
borax, and sugar, is often prescribed as a useful wash for 
a face spotted with freckles. Such specifics, however, 
are often simply palliatives. A blackamoor cannot wash 
himself white be he never so industrious, though it is 
perfectly within his power to make himself useful, ami- 
able, and agreeable to all mankind. 

Jayz H. C—Such a dish has not yet been attempted 


some of the letters are very nicely formed. We suppose 
that if you wrote less hastily you would w more 
beautifully. Expedition, however, is generally Socata, 
and # possess the great merits of distinctness an 
legibility. 3. It is more than unpleasant not to meet 
with a return of affection from any person upon whom 
one has bestowed one's love. Jn your case there seems to 
be no reason why your trial sk be prolonged. There 
is often a point beyond which verance should not 
be carried, and if you would not dream your life away, 
you should endeavour to turn your attention to some 
new pursuit. Besides, it is a lover for whom your heart 
is yearning and not a friend. 

Marermmony.—When a man is called upon to return 
thanks toa comapny: who have drunk to the health of 
his bride it would seem that his remarks shouid be con- 
fined to the speech of the proposer of the toast and to 
the lady herself. A few expressive alike of his 

tions of pl aud of his sense of duty are all that 
ye f pe <p 
u as few ex! mghts as le 
should intrude. If, however, in the course of the eute 
tainment, a sense of the ‘public interést and requ‘re- 
ments gushes upon him and compels him ts ‘poiut out to 
his assembled friends auy course of benefit which he con- 
siders open to them, he might refer to the fact that he 
made his lady’s acquaintance t h the instruamen- 
tality of a well-known journal, the editur of which had 
inserted his announcement and edhisviews. He 
might also deprecate the fulse modesty which refused, 
when necessity arose, to seek openly and avowedly fora 
partner for life; and state that though in this as in most 
matters he had used his best judgment, industry, cantion, 
and care, he was, notwithstanding, much assisted by the 
opportunities for an introduction which the journal in 
question had afforded him. 


NOVEMBER—FORK THE WORKING FRAME AND SOUL. 
The Northern gale with his mighty trump, 
The clouds in a revelry, 
And an answering anthem grandly rolled 
From orgaus of the sea! 
Oh, a welcome to the trumpeter ! 
ough no more the breez's chime, 
We do not grieve, but a glorious strength 
Drink in from the gallant time. 
Drink in from tke gallant time, all men, 
Nor the coming tempests fear, 
That will toss the naked arms ofthe woods, 
And heave up the roaring mere. 
Yes, a welcome to the trumpeter! 
For the year is a poem grand, 
And the thoughts and the cadence vary well, 
As he breathes life in the land. 


As he breathes life in the land, all men 
With the breeze or the tempest’s roll, 
One for the beauty and one for the strength 
Of the working frame and soul. 
Then a welcome to the trumpeter! 
Though no more the breeze’s chime, 
We do not grieve, but a glorious strength 
Drink in from the gallant time. N. RB. W: 


Jexvy W.—1. The “g” is soft, the diphthong and the 
“e” long, and the “a” short in the word “ Z LS 
2. The process of learning to spell consists of committing 
to memory as much as possibié of a small English dic- 
plenary. itis a'so a.good to write out pages daily 
from the works of a staudard author. Occasionally a 
friend should. read to you, and you should first write 
down what she reads and then compare that which you 
have written with the priuted book. 3. Try some qui- 
nine wine for your neuralgia; vig daily 2, 
ry sleep, and a smaller quantity of liquid will modify 











by any member of the useful society of cooks. If you 
should happen to think it desirable to make experiments 
on the subject, we should be glad if you would favour us 
with the details of the result at which you urrive. As 
far as our knowledge goes these parts of the animal are 
useful only for gravies and soups. 

J. E. B.—1. The aurora borealis is a luminous meteor 
which appears in the sky in the form of rays, arches, or 
crowns. It is supposed to oceur when the electricity is 
passing from oeemihen re clouds to other clouds which 
are for the time devoid of electricity.. Thus the appear- 
ance of the meteor is regulated by the density and tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. 2. Your handwriting is good, 

A Constay? Sunscriser.—l. To mukea cheap lemon- 
ade, mix well together four pounds of white powdered 
———— aegis ee of lemon, one —— _ — 

ve ous of pure spring water. 2 For gin- 
ee boil five ounces of bruised ginger in three 
quarts of water fer half au hour, then add five pounds of 
wdered white sugar, a gill of lemon-juice, and a little 
oney. Strain this through a cloth, and add two gallons 
of cold spring water, the white of an egg, and a spoonful 
of essence of lemon. Let the mixture staud three days, 
ont Sas 3. ies , = : ] i red by the 
sparing use of cochinea. . The handwriting is not v: 
bad because it is legible. ¥ aw 

Pattiz.—1, The handwriting may be in some measure in- 
dicative of the writer’s character, or rather of some fea- 
ture in the character. It is, however, like other trivial 
features unreliable, especially as itis often affected by a 
person’s health. Everything that wedo in a smaller or 
greater degree betrays a portion of our character. The 
criticism of one popett, however, is adifferent thing from 
a delineation of the whole character, a task which re- 
quires a great amount of observation, kuowledge, and 
consideration. Your handwriting is very open and bold, 
and the style of it is exceedingly good. It is very proba- 
ble that you enjoy vigorous health, and that amongst 
other traits of your character there may be traces of an 
ingennous and noble disposition. 2. Dwellersin any state 
approaching to ‘solitude should take as much out-door 

cise as possible, and have always a cheerful book in 











Bassre M.—1. The work can be procured at most book- 
sellers’ for about a shilling. 2 We cannot tind fault 
with your handwriting, neither do we admire it, although 





e 4. ‘There is a difficulty in Marning to 
sing which can scarcely be overcome without the aid of 
a master or mistress; the severest study of any book on 
the —— will not of itself educate the ear. 5: The 
name Willi ia of German origin and signifies “the 
defender of many.” 6. You have only to love your lover 
and be true; he already made himself acquaintei 
with your abilities and is content, erwise he would 
not have promised to make you his wife. 7. Your hand- 
writing is remarkably good. There are three orthogra- 
phical mistakes in your long letter, 


Marr, nineteen, short, handsome, and affectionate. 
Respondent must be good looking. 

Cuaupia, young, handsome, and loving. Respondent 
must be handso me, young, and tall. 

Apa, seventeen, medium height, fair, amiable, and do- 
mesticated. Respondent must be tall F098 looking, in 
business for himself; a draper pref 

Ricnagp F. T:, twenty-five, tall, fair, with an income 
of 1501. Respondent must not exceed eighteen, and be 
tall, fair, edacated, and pretty. 

Litrie Gipsy, eighteen, dark, lively, fond of home, 
cheerful, and domesticated. Respondent must be an 
honourable man. 

J., twenty-two, dark hair and whiskers, tall, handsome, 
in a profession producing him an i of 3001. per an- 
num. Respondent should be about twenty, and fair. 

Mauve Carton, twenty, 5ft. 5in., brown hair and blue 
eyes. Respondent must ve about the same age, and fond 
of home. 

Litris Ponty, a widow, pelite in appearance, and do- 
mesticated. Kespondent must be in the Navy, not under 
thirty, and of steady habits, 

Letitia, twenty-two, medium height, affectionate, fond 
of home, and haga happy-lookingcountenance. Respon- 
dent must be a mechanic, from twenty-three to tweuty- 
five, medium height, and of respectable family. 

MILLY, seventeen, pretty, fa‘r,; blue eyes, light brown 
hair, fond of home, and Joving. ndeat must ‘be 
ghoat nineteen, dark, affectionate, and dive in Bristol or 

ifton. 

Lovine Rosgand B.ive-Erep Vrioret.—“ Loving Rose,” 
twenty, medium height, and has a income. Re- 
spondent must be good tempered, and have an income of 
200:, per annum, Violet,” twenty-two, 5ft. 3in., blue 





‘te nineteen, 





= 


eyes, black hair, and fresh colour. Respondent must be 
fond of home, and have a good income. 


Macearr Mar, twenty-two, medium height, good colour, 
and cheerful. + must be a respectable me- 
chapta, of medium height, from about twenty-three to 
twenty-eight. 

Mac, twenty-one, fair, medium andin a 
situation. Respondent should be dar! m seventeen 


kk, 
looking, with ao genuine love of home, 
fond of music, and tasteful—not extravagant—in her 


True Heart, an orphan, twenty-one, 5ft. 10}in., dark 
brown hair and » slicht moustache, a 
able situation in life. and is tem: Reepoudent 
should be between sixteen and twenty-one, pretty, Gu- 
complished, and have some little icine } an Orphan pre- 


P 
PP nay wh Parrr wwe ep = THE wes SS ety 
. or eyes, eur! ir, a! 
and gober. 4 i a 5ft. 10jin., dark eyes and com- 
plex n, black, hair, s tempered, loving, and sober. 
*G. 'T.," Sit, Thin. dark hair and complexion, bine eyes, 
loving, good tempered, and sober. Respondents must be 
country girls, young, amiable, aid domesticated. 

Saucer Kare wishes to meet with a steady, kind, loving 
husband, of not less than twenty-five of age, tall, 
able to keep a wife comfortably, fair, fond of home and 
music; a Churchman or & Roman ad ee ray 
“S. K." is twenty-two, 5ft. 2in., dark,’ good looking, 
of music, can play, sing, and dance, is good tempered, and 
a good 


T.J.S. and G.8., two brothers, wish to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to marriage. ‘“‘T. J. 
8.” ia twenty-nine, 7in., a captain of a merchant 
vessel, and has dark and eyes. Respondent must 
be dark, and one ar edie © a home comfortab) 
and not ob; to 
“Gs.” pay nla e, 5it. Gin. dark, and chief 
board the same vessel. Respondent must be a lively 
and know how to take ¢are of home. 


ComMuUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Viower is yospondied to by—‘'J.,” twenty-three, and 
able to keep a wife respectably. 

Fainy by—“ Frank,” tall, very dark, black moustache, 
and loving. 

Mauve by—* W. H.,” who answers to her require- 
ments me 5 

Buiancue Rost by—“ Herbert H.,” tall, fair, good look- 

domesticated, and loving. ; 
SNDLEss CHaln by—“ Li S.,” twenty-six, 


good 

looki tempered, loving, and fond of travelling. 

Haat <' Mabel Cc,” CGiehieon, dark brown hair and 
WWhssas H. by—"A Corrfsh Girl,” who thinks she can 
make a home hap witha Bachioor,” wi ‘ 

Jaxz E, by—*A Working En: »” with good pros- 

a oe _ youne, Aol, dark, handsome, 
and in the oyment of a com '. 

BasseOelnont by—** Dark-Eyed. Dahlia,” young, 
haudsome, and affectionate. 

W. E. by—“Lover of the Sen,” who would be glad to 


know what position he holds in the Navy. 
Wiulau B. by—" Annie L.,” who wishes for his ad- 


ess. 

. H. L. L., kind and loving, writes for the carte of “Shank 
‘ainter.” . 
Loxg.y Netty by—“ Tom,” kind, affectionate, fond of 

home, and ina Position ; wishes to exchange car/es. 
Menry Next by—“ Claudius,” ni 


aud in a fair 
posi 


in. ‘ 
T. W. J. by—‘‘ Loving Mabel,” eighteen, dark brown 
hair and eyes; she would marry him at once, and make 
a good wife; and—“ Alice Maude,” medium height, light 
hair, and fond of home. 

Sreapy Bor by —* Amanda,” ‘twenty, 5ft. 6in., dark 
hair and eyes, good looking, kiud, and loving ;—* Silves- 
ter,” meres fond of home, nice looking, and loving ; 
and—“T. K.,” twenty-six, medium height, cheerful, good 
looking, and affectionate. : 

Anruur and LLeweLitry by—“ Two Friends.” ** Maud,” 
fair. blue eyes, golden hair, ee and affectionate, 


would like to hear from Llewellyn. ‘‘ Violet,” dark brown 
hair, pretty, attractive, fond of home and music, would 
like to hear from Arthur, Both. aged nineteen. 

Zriua wishes to hear from “F. B. N.” 

L1zzte M. writes for “ Harry D's” address. 

Happr-Go-Lvuoxy would like to have ‘* Lizzie B.'s” carte, 
with a view to matrimony. 

Goopy Two-SHoks wishes “ Bachelor” to make an ap- 
pointment. t 

ALP. P. has omitted to:send'the name of the lady to 
whom he responds. 


-5-_----- 
RAS PROE JounyaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac. 


Tue Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Une Shilling and Eightpence,: 


*,* Now Ready, Von. XV. of Tus Lowpow Ruavzz, 
Price 4s. td. 

Aliso, tle Tittz and Inpex to Vou. XV. Price One 
Pexyx. 


‘\WVOTICE.—Part 91, for Decemunsr, Now Ready, price 

} ‘€ontaining Steel Plate Engravioy, coloured by hand, 
of the latest Fashions, with large Supplement Sheet of 
the Fashions for December, 


N.B.—Corresrow DENTS MUST ADDRESS THRIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitoz or “Tus Loyvox Keapgr,” 334, Strand, 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 


should retain copies, 
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CUSHION, GLOVE BRUSH, 
CROCHET |FRINGE, &e. 


CUSHION FOR FOOTSTOOL OR SOFA.—No. 1. 

In the centre of this cushion is a bouquet of flowers 
coloured according to nature. This bouquet is worked 
on black ground which is surrounded by white, both 
in fine cloth, 

This cushion is filled 
with wadding and lined 
with black silk. The 
trimming is in folds,of 
erimson cloth worked in 
yellow cordon braid. It 
is finished off with a 
strip of black cloth, 


The bouquet is worked ZA 


7 


according to, the. illus- 
tration in . embroidery 
stitch, and indepen- 
dently .of the. coloured 
cloths mentioned, cor- 
don braid in red, blue, 
green, gray, Violet and 
black is employed. We 
must also. add small 
black beads, Where 
leaves or petals. are of 
coloured cloth the very 
finest, sharpest scissors 
should be , employed, 
Observe that, the wild 
roses near the poppies 
are in yellow silk, Be- 
tween the. ivy leaves 
are three crimson ber- 
ries, .By means of em- : 
broidery the numerous parts of the flowers are 
brought into harmony, In order to strengthen the 
cushion introduce a square of black cloth for the under 
part. 





GLOVE BRUSH.—Nos. 2. & 4: 

Tuts fanciful article’for a lady's dressing room is 
constructed with the view of keeping velvet, silks, 
satins, and fine cloth in good orderand perfectly free 
from flue, dust, etc: It is made in thie fofnt of # fin- 
gerless glove. White and red lambswool forms a 
tasteful material for this glove brush, and it is worked 
in crochet. One side is worked in single, the other 
in Tunis stitch. But we will proceed to details. 

Set on 80 chain, then add for the upper sidé (back- 
wards and forwards), in red lambswool, 26 rows in 
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GLovE Buvsu.—No. 2. 


Tunis stitch. Observe when near the point of the 
glove in the first 10 rows and at the beginning of each 
row to add one stitch, In the latter rows diminish.a 
stitch. When the red lambswool side of the glove is 
worked adorn it according to illustration with white 
lambswool in cross stitch. 

Work the other side backwards and forwardsin red 
wool, Guided by the illustration, leave a small loop P 
regularly at the end of each row for the.trimming 
of this glove. ‘This trimming is netted, and is on the 
Upper side, Single stitch is used to unite the sides, 

Then for the wrist proceed thus: 1 row s 8, to this 
add 3 rows, the first with red wool, 1 88,5 ch, miss 
3 8. Still with red wool, 5:68 in each ch se, and,3 
88 in the middle s of the sc, 1 8 s before and after the 





stitch. Slip the remainder, Repeat the previous 
work, then join the glove, in white wool.’ Loops of 
red and white wool alternately, 5 rows, complete the 
glove. Then crochet a strong loop for hanging up 
the glove. 





CROCHET FRINGE.—No. 3. 
Aspreviations.—S for stitch, ss single stitch, c 





then thrice 3 c and 1 ss in the 3 following s, then 3 c 
and repeat from *. 


1 after a sc out of 2 ¢, 1 wound 18, 2¢, 3c, 188 in 
thb single centre s of the sc of the former row. 


repeat from *. 


chain, ¢s chain stitch, sc scallop, p picot,)s long stitch. 





CusHiox,—No. 1. 


Cotton is used for this fringe. 

Set on a chain of the required length, then proceed 
to Ist row.—All 1s. 

2nd row.—-* 788. Then a sc, now 2 c, then wind 
the cotton four times round the needle, draw it 
through, 2 ¢, repeat from *. 

In the 3rd row work constantly 1 ss in four of the 
7 88 of the previous round, then 11 c. 
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Crocukzt FrRiINGE.—No. 3. 


CHILL \\YWNY 5 





7th and 8th rows—Like the 3rd and 4th. 

When the fringe is completed the scallops (as 
shown by illustration) are secured and finished off 
with cotton tassels. 








HATS AND BONNETS. 

MATERIALS AND Mopgts.—Velvet, feathers, and 
gros grain fourm the principal part of all stylish bon- 
nets. Flowers and lace 
are always handsome, 
*#.ough it is now quite 
possible to make a bon- 
net without them. Satin 
is scarcely seen at all. 
The new gros de Lon- 
dres—repped ‘silk ' with 
thicker cords than gros 
grain—is very much 
used, especially for 
black bonnets. Jet or- 
naments are sparingly 
used, 

A tasteful model for 
ladies who make their 
own bonnets is of 
golden-brown gros 
grain, tomatch the dress 
of the wearer, with 
chestnut brown. velvet 
trimmings, like those on 
the dress.. The. gros 
grain placed smoothly 
over the gipsy’ frame 
consists of but two 
pieces—the crown and 
the bias head piece 
shaped to the frame. 
The standing revers in front is faced with chestnut 
velvet, and the curtain or cape gathered acress the 
back is also of velvet, but should be lined with the 
gros grain, and the light lining permitted to show at 
the edges. Three short ostrich tips of different 
shades, fastened on the left side by a knot part vel- 
vet and part gros grain, lean forward over the crown 
and shade its harsh outlines. The strings, of gros 
grain ribbon, are a yard long, and each string is of a 
different shade of brown. If it is necessary to adda 
gay colour and face trimming, place a crushed rose 
and autumn leaves at the base of the feathers, and 
pleat fine tulle around the face. 

Bonners FoR Experix Lapies.—For elderly 
ladies who are weary of black velvet bonnets the 
thick repped silk or gros de Londres offers a welcome 
change. Their bonnets are of the close-eared cot~ 








GLove Brusu.—No. 4. 


tage shape, plainly covered with repped silk, while 
cords or folds of velvet follow the outlines of the 
bonnet fora border. The face trimming is'-mingled 
black and white lace, or else lace of but one colour, 
with knots of purple velvet. 

Rounp Hats.—The hat that has seized the popu- 
lar fancy for wear is the turban, whether of French 


4th row.—* 1 ss in the ss of the previous row, | or English make does not matter, the only difference 


5th row.—1 s sin the ss at the point of a sc, 8 ¢, 








6th row.—3 ss, 1 sc, * of the former 1s, 2c, 758 8, 


being that the latter has a flat crown, while the for- 
mer is rounded. 
gros grain, with a brim an inch wide, turned up all 
round the crown, and covered with velvet. A velvet 
band surrounds the crown ; a knot or fan-like orna- 
ment is in front; and an ostrich plume begins on the 
left side, passes back of the crown, and hangs on the 


They are mado of felt, straw, or 
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right of the chatelaine. Sometimes a yard of Frou 
Frou gauze is left hanging on the side to serve for a 
veil. 


FASHIONS... FOR..DECEMBER. 
(Description of Steel Plate Engraving published with 
this Part.) 

Frast Toruerrs. — Head-dress, hair brushed 
back and turned ander a sticod of’ violet velvet. 
The ‘same kind of violet velvet, but wider, trims 
the corsage and tunic of white cashmere worn over 
a violet reps, demi-trained. This is a morning reeép- 
tion toilette. 

Sxconp Tormerre.—Chapeau &.le Watteau of 
dark Bismark satia, a bow of brown velvet and fea- 
ther in the eentre. Costume of nierino, with jacket, 
panierand double tunic. The ander-ekirt eut round, 
trimmed with a.darker shade of merino and velyet. 


THE FASHIONS, 

Tuat there is a witch im the fashion has 
been acknowledged. We mui almost add 
Fashion has despotic power, — of war, 
suffered by our poor nei ean make us indif. 
ferent to the fashion. We ysl the storm 
westward ; and spite of all weinquire 
the last fashion, and though» 
own belles cannot be ‘liye the pola) chp nn 
of attire, and (what is equally 
tion—or, to use Lord Lytton’s 
charm—we long for'the time when Paria 


tate, the best manner in which “awful beauty”™ 
ou all her irvesistible a a ee bi 
Perhaps there is nothing which shows 
and prostration of France so much as the indiffere 
ence manifested to personal appearance, that in one 
of their principal towns the ladies should all have 
taken te mourning--mourning with a French com- 
plexion! ._Qur an with their lilies and roses, can 
wear black and look all the lovelier in it, but none 
of the beauties which the French possess—their fine 
black tresses, glorious eyes, and white teeth, can 
counteract the Sark ark complexion which renders black 
so unbecoming. Nor is it likely that this indiffer- 
ence to appearance originated in the gentler sex; 
must they not have pérceived that, sunk in shame 
and grief at perpetual defeat, the warriors have 
ceased to value or even to be alive to beanty? It 
was not so in former times, though ever so stormy. 
If we turn to Freneh history, we find Henry ILI. 
delighting in acting’ #s hair-dresser to his wife and 
his sister ; and Francis I:, whose misfortunes rivalled 
those of the ex-entperor, delighting in adorning his 
favourites in glittering robes that rivalled thebright- 
ness of the rising sun. But now forawhiiein France 
the triamphs of the toilette are atastandstill. Thus 
we have leisure to glance at the past and consider 
what they have been. 


In the time of the firsé Bourbons in France, na- f 


tional costume wae ed. ‘Thus the beautiful 


Mary, Queamof Scots, appeared im ber own plaid for 


Scotland, and ia 4@ress for the short 
m France. ph 
of Scotland an 

il me 


period of het 

was not the 

of Francé, that first gi Preuch capital the 
right to sep the The two daughters of 
Catherine of Medicis, one the Quesmof Navarre, the 
other Elizabeth, one of Schiller’s most fascinating 
heroines, and the wife _ Philip TE. of Spain— —both 
so beantiful that wall betbemiillished any 
attire however = may be'said to have 
founded the French empire of . Anne of 
Austria was another powerful patren of dress, and 
with her originated powder, lace, ruffles, and beauty- 
patches. 

But for exquisite taste in dress we maintain we 
must leok rather to artists than toe ns. Turn 
to German Watteau, the Directoref Berlin Aca- 
——- of Art. In his exquisite designs we find the 

best hints for graceful — picturesque hats, etc. 
Thus we Probably —e. a hasty glance at the history 
of fashion. revert to the subject ; 
but now we ‘ sa Fahen to England, for the condi- 
tion and the influenes.of fashion at home is what 
most nearly concerns us, 

It is on record that during the time our country 
was at war with France (at the end of the last cen- 
tury and at the beginning of the present one), our 


English fashionables, left entirely to their own de- |) 


vieesyand to those of their insular milliners, were 
remarlable 
their costumes. It was during this time that some 
belle of high rank brought. in thehideousdrab cloth 

at coat with capes, large horn buttons and. pocket 
fop s,and the huge white cravat and man’s hat, 
whnoh we have often heard very old ladies describe 
as having been worn by themselves at that age 
when, as a great I'rench novelist says, “ Beauty, is 
beauty will, even if her head-dress be a duster.” 
At that time, too, brides of ton—and their emulants 
and imitatora among the middle classes—were mar- 
ried in riding hats and habits, and set off thus at- 
tired (from the church door) on their wedding tour. 


a8 
rolls |, 
after } 
our 


meee ls 


“same her holiday attire, and we, hound 


for the inelegance and absurdity of |’ 


The “ Ladies’ Magazine,” the **Tadies’ Museum,” 
and, the “ Belle Assemblée’’. of .thosa days, con- 
tirm, both by plates and ressyall we can.ima- 
gine of the “‘ mannish ”’ and, Fo a fashions of 
our grandmothers’ time. The courtly costumeiof the 
days of Marie Fe ea high powdered heads, 
the hoops and high heela, expensive and inconve- 
nient, but extreme Aeron en “ant prices 

away. Simplicity and had come in ‘the 
Empress Josephine. Geyeheat waists, very scanty 
skirts with swallow tails, ye hort baby slewves, 


popular ¥ caricatures 
a Of giants on the bodies ef pigmics, ‘are Sour. 
we are thankful to say, exploded. The head 
is beginning to resume its due proportion to the 
figure, and A vm savours of the te is_ now 
vulgar and old-fas 
alking costumes of reps, velvet plaids,and other 
warm materials and dark colours are popular, but 
the sashes and paniers are no, Jonger preposterous, 
and harsh contrasts in colour are now avoided. 
Sealskin jackets are always 4 la mode, and so are 
black velvet paletots trimmed with fur. Ermine 
jackets will be much worn this winter, and in these 
becoming furs a delicate beanty looks like a pearl 
in cotton. 


Plesk. white, 


i 
een of the repli pveen the codging la a light 
and elegant finish. 


Of hats we shall speak in our next number, They 
give way to bonnets—at the present season, the bon- 
net affording the protection to the ears, ete., which 
ithe keen air renders necessary, | 





Ow the 6th of September a tively aye 
party of travellers, includin:; pte apt bn i 

one Scotch clergyman, perished‘on the top of ont 
Blanc. A melancholy sowvenir of the event has been 
found. After Rang search the Boe i of Mr. pee 
an American, has m discovered, and on his 

son was @ paper, which showed that he had 
time before death to record some particulars of the 
catastrophe, ‘The travellers, were overtaken by a 
furious storm and snowdrift at the eight of 15,000 
feet. Yhey managed Dad oye: he shelter of a grotto or 
cavern in the snow, an after passing two 





days, they died of cold. At , after that time 








Mr. Bean was eo exhansted hoes write no 
more. No other body has A neat foun 
Sz Ropeet. Peep onde ‘a farmer’s club 


in England with two iron. wh of the best build. 


next, visit, he found 
on oe boards again a work. ye 
iron; and we be 
weeds 


member of the club, “we tried the i 
all of one mind, that they do make’ the 
grow.” 


LEIGHTON; HALE. 
Ase 


P CHAPTER Xt&I. 

P before Georgie’s dexth slie had én 
: Burton ‘alotie for a few 
that interview she had talked 

, cs John, telling them that to 
ions, and adh 
ter'in her placé 
ba ahaa at 


| serve my it was 


| elt, | 
a promised ¢ompli- 
came about esr 


‘gray 

folded away in her trunk as something’ 
But Maude did not care for her dress, Johw wes alt 
in all to her, and her blue eyes shone witha new 
Tastre’ ad she ‘laid hor’ hand" in’ lie ‘and ‘hoard the 
words which bound her to him for ever: ‘t 

In ent the guests we negloeivOte mentive 
Uncle Philip, who, at the earnest solicitations of 
Maude and Edna, came dowrto the wedding, looking 
very smartiand: trim in the new coat bought for the 
aceasion, and. the white yest and high-pointed eoliar, 
which almoat cut his.ears, to say nothing of 
white handkerchief tied about oy neck, 
gave him, very clerical appearance. ; Mrs, a 
Was. ® Very shocked with 4 pani aod 
glad there, were no, wore, at tp gee oe 
But. Mr. Heres enjoyed , him, thon ra y,, and 
him all over his eo and went with him. to 
fast horse, which he had just bonght, and which 
came were: near breakip esting the necks of both the qld 
men. Roy, too, who ha seen him before, was very 
polite to him and made himgelf so agreeable that 
Uncle Philip prolonged hi to a week, and when 
he left he had Edna’s promis visit him in October, 
while Roy weal 08. mat wmuben her visit was 
over. et 

Remembe 
made to GeongigeJehm, 
land. Maude Rae. 
Jobn’s m¢se 
while wa 
beside her at 
was goin 

Poor Ge 
fresh girth 
was geet re 
sister, i 
could remember ove 
he was @ mere boy, amd 
who then : 
Louise G 
milliner’s 
tural love of 
both sons ef the 
love with her 
know her pli 

Through a 


= and the promise 
ort trip to Scot- 
of Janet or 

ght, balmy day, 
ited himself 

id why he 


of l in her 
2 r. She 
Pie’ half- 


one who did not 


» wh fnterested in the 
beautiful girl, she @actber situation, where 
she met with Henry “a good-looking young 
man, whose virtues were rather of the negative kind, 
and whose iufatnation ‘for Louise Heyford became 
unbounded, She meant to marry a rich man, and while 
waiting upon’ customers Her thoughts ‘were always 
intent upon the’ future when’ she too could wear her 
satins and diamonds, and have her carriago ‘waiting 
at the door, ‘while she purchased what she like frre- 
spective of the cost.’ Henry was poor,‘ and as such 


poo 
did not gain favour very fast with the young girl, 


althongh, while building her aérial castles, she man- 
aged to hold him fast in her Samer making of him 
& ‘perfect tool to come and a according to her 
asure. One wort or look from ‘her would bring 

m to her feet, where he would stay until maddened 
by some coquetry of hers practised towards another. 
Suddenly tlre: failed, and again Georgie was 
without employment, with a greater love for dress 
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_ heart. Georgie was’ poor little lonesome creature; 
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had been so greatly flattered and caressed. Het 


—d ursery governess in the fai 
of . Ib Hi es ha baal oven daughters and one 
a ok,” the d-whose graye we have seen in 
Greenwood, _ Heré, fh this fam oramay arch mad 
wag but little more than an ord 

where she was seldom or never admi tiles 

of the gay world, save as ste ats saw se t 
dresses the young ladies wore, or heard it in = 
snatches =, is which —- sometimes tO 
her ‘pres , Mionotencus 
always si sto ating oa easpny iu ie same roomy | 
the nursery, where. she washed,. dressed and un- 
dressed, an taught and hated the threelittle Le Roys, 
who were the fruit of a second marriage, and who 
did all they could to worry their young teacher’s life 
away. 

Th wrengett to be intolerable, and. ie was 
beginning to think sériously of giving up the situa- 
tiow and either returning accepting Henry 
Morto#,When the only son of the house, Richard Le 
Roy, came home from a foreign tour, and everythitig 
was changed as ifs by magic, Pheyomet first in the 
sc qm, OF nursery, where Richard came. for a 
romp hiselittle lalf-sisters. He was very fond 
of children, and as thi@“litile ones Were.nearly craay 
over their tall, handsome brother, waylaying him at 
every corner and dragging him with them, it came 
about«naturally enough that he was often in the 
schoolroowi, Where a pair of the most beautiful tyes 
he had ever seet soon ba me to ‘brighten when .he 
came, and & face to biush _and half turn away 
whenit met his admiring gaze. © Perhaps he meads 
no harm at first, for he was not Vicious or bad at 


and admiration than ever before, inasmuch cr {2 


who was shamefully neglected by his prou@'sisters ; 
she would be far-more in plece in the drawing-room 
than in that pent-up hole with all those young ones 
worrying her to death, and if he could do anything 
to amé@liogate fer condition, it was his duty to do it. 
Thus he reasoned,and acted, in,accordaace.with, 
his reasoning.” He.spent a great. deat of time with 
the children, and sotietimes~took’tttem for 2° drive, 
always insisting that the governess should aecom- 
pany them. She needed air an‘ exercise as much as 
they did, he said, and to Miss Elinor Shawe, to whort 


he was said to be engaged, he talkodwety fredhy of | 


Louise Heyford, and his charitable labours in her 
behalf. And because of his frank, honest manner, no 
one suspected evil, or dreamed of the fearfubwesults 
vf his deeds of charity. 
(To be continwed.)° 
= 
FACETIZ, 


etude LITERARY TASTE. : , 
rsuing a conversation on the invariable 
tapic): ‘And pray,’ Mr. Aitchbone, while this 
war is raging, what newspaper do you 











Mr. A.: “Well, mum, the Pall Mall is the one for 
my money. Them penny papers is very unreliable 


stuff; if you wrap up ’arf.a pound,o’ steak in one|, 


on ’em, the juice is-through in # minute.” —Jud 
Almac, ist. : ‘ 

DacuMBer.—This, according tothe New Style, is 
the last month in the year» The Old Style took 
about jeigzpeon Pandred years to getover, but every- 
body is believed to have felt muchmore cemfortable 
ever since. Christmas is this 
month; but you must remember you cannot = our 
pudding and keep it too. Itisas well to pa: the 
debts at the end of the year that you Gaal put off 
until the next. December is usually represented 
with laurel-crowned brow, but you may know it 
more easily by its eyes and its nose, that*it isto 
say, ice and snows. Christmas boxes are sometimes 
given away at the theatre. The box-opener, how- 
over occasionally expects a shilling. It is rather 

ood fun to shake hands with him instead, and in- 
<aada after his family. This shows you are not 
proud, and comes cheaper.—Judy Almanac, 1871, 
TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 

Nurse: “I can not allow butter and jan, too; on 
your bread, Master Alfred: It is very extravagant. e” 

Master Alfr ed: “It can’t be extravagant, Mary, 
if the same piece of bread does for both.’’ 

Por THIS OccAsION OnLy.—The course of true 
loye must run smooth. “The unfortunate suitor for 
the hand of the Princess Louise-having been fonnd 
on this side of the German Ocean, it can never be 
said of him that he’s “‘ cdssed ” in love.—Fun. 

Margiage makes @ man and woman one; but 
which is the one ? 

An Opp Appress.—The Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensbe once wrote from Dalkeith to order 
some wire-fencing. The manufacturer addressed 
his unrecognised grace as “ Messrs. Buccl@uch and 
Queensberry, Dalkeith.” 


merican paper, id Jike wank in the dark ; yo 
Amer Ww Pers i keepi gi powertat ated 
ing, t= nobody else has any’ idea of it. 


FROTH! 
Here’s a + fuss about nothing ! 
eet Fin painted a.copy of a bed¥ Bottle 
thab the" cork cork flew out just ps he was 


iting it» 
he had finished drawing the 


idle he an he drew the Goce. What elke could you ex- 


t? There’s nothing very artistic in that ; nothing 
as ae as the RY in which our, dog "Voagh 


ee sy ,-=Alferts een 
it's all very well to talk abott og Se en 


you see in Switzerland; but he’s«met with some 
splendid gorges in the City. —Fun. 

TROUBLED by = aa Francis Train, ne 
going to save the Republic, and .’‘ preserve 
sinking shipjof state.” It's not to Pe by 
throwing — on the watetenFun.. 
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THE PUPP PPETS, *; 


Our life i ia but a puppet =e ; 
Men, mere mechanic factors ; z “ 
_And)ridi.and poor, and high and low, ‘ 
Involuntary actors. 
Clowns, courtiers, statesmen, serfs, and kings, 
The wickedand the pious, 
We all are worked by secret springs, 
And move oqother ply us. i 
} he degme ‘higgotes 
Is Ob by himectge ecide 
Bésaushe ‘ot sed he int 
= which his *gaided. 
soon or later he will see oem 
t—like his wooden brotliers—» 
He’s ever been, and still must*be, 
A puppet, ruled by others. 


Just mark the maid of seventeen, 
» .- Whentirst the gentle dreamer, 


ery what-the mood may mean, 
Feels Iove’s delicious tremor ; 
‘What secret power, unkuown before, 


Can thus so sweetly sway her? 
She’s But a puppet—nothing more— 
Pe ee is the player! 


‘en alderman so grand, 
or shréwdly and how neatly 
His wife (the young coquette!) has planned 
To rule the man completely! 
Perhaps a spark of jealous fire 
gee fhe uppet.lingers, 
oving wire < 
‘s aie madauy fingers 
And so if fwith all mankind, ““"~™ © 
The womankind befool us ; 
We're marelrs papppines ~. and.blind, 
And hers Tule us ; 
We langh = _ + work and play 
According to‘her fancies ; 
Whate’er the lady’s whim may say, 
Just so the puppet dances! 





. 


J. G. Si 








GEMS. 
—_ 

Br as.eareful not to provoke an enemy as you 
would to steer ee near a dangerous reef. 

Tre trul ni heart may not be able to tell 
the grati! ; but‘it can feel and love and act. 

A worRD of kindness is a seed which, even when 
dropped by chance, is sure to spring up a flower. 

One is much less sensible of cold on a bright day 
than on a cloudy one; thus the sunshine of cheer- 
fulness and hepe will li hten every trouble. 

Hu whe is open, wi + levity ; g 


pprupdlously clean ; press it closely and carefully, 
ll air bubbles or the work will be irrecover- 
ably spoiled. When the cement has become hard 
and dry (about hours will anflice for this) 
varnish with the best picture copal. Flat camel- 
hair tools should be employed for the cement and 
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STATISTICS. 





inn er lished under official autho ty, the 
a a amounted to 164,206 acres 


259,804... acresin— Victoria, 
ty =e tt South Australia, 30,323 acres in 
Western Australia, 62,186 acres in Tasmania, 64,517 
acres in New Zealand, and 3,425 acres in Queens- 
land, “In the samé’ fear Now Zealand produced 
Lae 169 a of wheat, New South Wales, 
1,887,085 bushels, Victoria, 4,239,228 bustely. South 
Austritlia,. 5,173,970 bushels, and Tasmania, 8 
bushels. Horned cattle numbered 1,761, ait i in New 
bd A Lepr Pon 693,682 in Victoria, 123, 213 in i 


land un 
Min New 


46,211 in. Western Australia, 105,450 
Tarmac oY real ig Dreenelag The fu 
of inscurky in New. Sou ales has increaéed .eon 
si 


1854, Wnd thie last'“return showed @ 
total of 75, 625 head. The number’ in South 
Australia and Tasmania vary considerably year by 
year ; haw — od are Australia and 


tare 2 eee ae inanapand, im a 8 
He 8 ere be im iste hornel ami ra 


18,057 por 1 aa6 Neer ihe simu year, 435, 
0, ai o re § are given pgs 
+ “Outine. and ba Drenewick, Ge or Nove 
Scotia, since 1861. —~ e > - 4 - “| } 


ai — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
lke ng of Bars of Borage es a 1 8 deopaieh, hag ggmed 


} HRHs orn rere P — of Denmark has beep 
admitted*.freemason by the King of Sweden: 

’ Préfessor Leoni Levi estimates tha indemnify 

which Germany’is entitled to claim from F rance lat 

270,000,000/. 

MANNINGHAM Park has been purchased ey the 
Bradford Corporation as a public recreation ground, 
for 40,0000. 

TueERe has recently come tolight a miniature por- 
trait.on ivory.of the poet Burns, said to.have been 
painted by Miss Naismith. 

‘VuBre is exhibiting in ‘Séotldnd ““*the Spanish 
Tort Thumb,’” who is smaller than the —— Tom 

Thu fiaisdee He is 45 yongs 
rolas'and a native of Cordova, 


THE ** Countess of Derwentwater ”’ still remain$ pt 
Newlands Farm. She has given notice for the rer 
due in November to be paid fo her, and more sk 
mishing is anticipated, 

Tyr Matis of Bute has caused to’ be made in 
Dublin a splendid bell, which he intends to present 
to the Roman Catholic Cathedral Charch of Cape 
Town. The casting weights about 22, ewt., and in- 
cludimg the fittings, 30 owt. Lhe bell is 4. feet 6 

inches in height, and.its diameter at the wide: 
is 3 feat ¢ and inches. 


st pont 

Panis FPasHIONS BY B&LLOoN.—The. Tritiine 
de Bordeawe publishes a letter on the fashions of 
the season at “Paris. It begims as follows :—*‘I 
send you my letter on the fashions by balloon post. 
E hope it will reaeh you, and in spite of Williamand 
his innumerable disgraceful escort, the haroic 
city of Paris will not cease td dictate to the whole 
world the supreme laws of elegance and good taste. 
Same slight changes have been introduced into the 
present fashions. There is.especially a perceptible 











with- 
out waste ; secret, without craft; ‘humble, without 
meanness; bold, without insolence ; cautious, with- 
out anxiety ; ; regular, yet not formal ; maid; yet not 
timid ; firm, yet not.tyzannical is made to pass the 
ordeal of honour, friendship, and virtue. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


How To Fix CoLourep Prints on WINDows. 
—Prints on a close, thin, even-surfaced paper 
should be selected. on the right side-ef the 
picture with moist water-colours, apply strong even 
washes, and use the “ stippie”’ as sparingly as pos 
sible. As the pictures are to be seen by ates 
light, they willrequire deeper colouring. To deter- 
mine the.exact depth will.require.practice. . Skies. 

very clear. Prepare @ solution . 

a balsam (nov too thick) in “rectified oil of 
campentite, coat the face ef the coloured picture 4 
rapidly and evenly with this cement, taking care 








Trine to do business without advertising, say 3 





that no parts are left untouched by the brush, and 
immediately apply it to the glass, which must be 


see de of the Giskt SE becfhin, parsebagg oie 
advan personages who 
gray, thin, or red hair, and who inftieted son 
fashion ¥ their indispensable false hair, our Paxisfan 
ladies have at once restored to liberty their own 
locks,.so long hid under the despotic, artificial 
‘chignon. Brown plaits, carefully sypouee down, 
light-ringlets, at once ful and natural, have 
alone adorned for some ays the delicate and pretty 
heads of our young ladies, who are delighted to 
have their most beautiful adornment restored to 
them.’’ The writer then proceeds ‘to describo at 
great length the eostymes of the een, stating, 
among other thins, that volans, rue’ and bouil- 
lonnés begin to disappear, with tournure & la Pom- 
padotr and jupes superposées i Ia Marie Antdin- 
ette. Quiet colours are most in favour, and there 
is great sobriety in the use of j _— * This,” says 
the writer, in G6ti@Migion,’ “is a kind of delicate 
homage'rendered to the osletie and gricf of the 
kmothers, the wivés, the sisters, and the hans 
who have now to deplore the loss of those dear to 
them who have fallen voting to the cruel vanity of 
the tyrants of Prayeé and Prussia.” 





neien ani IN THE CoLoNTEs. —According to 
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Che March of Victory. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Maestoso. 


Bra POORER eee eH EEE ET HHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEH HEHEHE EEE PORE EREREHE HERE HHH EHH OE eeereareree eereeeerereereeeee se 








Origin yrig Loxpox Published by Sipxry A. SiTm, 334, Strand, 
al and Cop ht, . meeipreexD FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD, 
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LONDON BEADER. 





PRIZE MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S CHEMICAL MANUFACTORY, 
3, City Gardens, City Road, London, N. 





BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 


For Laundry and Household a ser This Blue needs no recommendation ; it will recommend itself. Every lady who has used it 
plicity, an 


is charmed with its cleanliness, sim 


Liebig’s Principle. | Warranted free from Alum. 


d cheapness. Sold in Penny Packets. And is far cheaper than any other Blue. 


BINKO’S BAKING POWDER, 


Penny Packets and SIxpenny and OnE SHILLING OANISTERS, 


BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PHCNIX POWDER, 


Muslins, or any other fabrics, being dipped in a solution of this powder will not take fire, thereby preventing danger to life. In CANISTERS, 
SIXPENCE and ONE SHILLING each. 


BINKO’S PATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION, 


LAOE, MUSLIN, AND 

The iority of this composition over any other 
articles of and Fancy Linen Clothing, &., will at 
by the parties using it. In OANISTERS, 
All these Articles are protected by this 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 


preparation for the improvement in appearance of fine 


once manifest itself where care and taste are displayed 
SIxPENcE each. 
Trade Mark, and none are genuine without. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 





THE HOME WASHER 
(CARRICK’S PATENT), 
The only Washing Machine that washes Thoroughly without Injury to the 


Possesses also the fol- 6. Cheapness. — Its 


lowing advantages :— 


1. Saves at least three- 
. fowrths of the Soap, Time, 


Price is low, and brings a 
Washing Machine within 
reach of moderate in- 





end labour necessary Pare —_ op Hom 

without &. Wasuen . . 3l. 10s. 
2. Is simple and easy Or ComPLETE WITH 

to work; may be used ef- RINGER . 4i, 10s, 

ficiently by a child. Or as ee « 51, 5s, 

es AND s. 

BG Bg The Home Washer will 

Suints In Five Mi- wash any article from 

NUTRS, or any equal bulk Lace or Baby Linen to 

of clothes. Rlankets or Carpets tho- 


roughly, in from two to 
five minutes, and all without any pre- 
vious Soaking, Boiling, Beating, Rub- 
bing, or supplementary Handwork 
chines. whatever, which are by its use rendered 
5. Takes up but little room. perfectly superfluous and unnecessary. 
BELL BROTHERS, 2, DEAN STREET, SOHO, W. 
Three Doors from Oxford Street. 
CarriaGe Parp To ALL Parts oF THE Kinepom. 


4. Cannot get wrong; does not 
grind or dash the clothes to pieces, 
which is the fault of most other ma- 


HOLLOWAY’S 


PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic charactcr have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has signally + 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 
expel impurities. 


NSIGHTLY Mair re- 








moved in a few |; 
minutes. On receipt of 
fourteen stamps will be 
sent free per post. 


W. W. HILL, 
Count Harr - DxessEr; 


166, Oxford Street, 
ordon. 





RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


ly allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 

ERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 

being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much easo and closeness that it cannot Ecp ; 

sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss PR 0 

(which cannot fail to _ forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below Ce 


treatment of 
@ soft ban 
MOO-MAI 
be detected, and may be worn durin 


the hips, being sent to the 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 81s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. P 1s. 10d. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being 


OOMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, 
Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. 





, Knee-Caps, &. < 


ENS é 
NS FOR MEASURS WwaARDEL 





AN EXPERIENCED FEMALE TO ATTEND ON LADIES 
ry OrrYRIGHT ) 





‘“* The human voice, melodious, sweet, and clear, 
Pours matchless music on the raptured ear" 


BY THE AID OF 


MILES DOUGHTY’S 
VOICE LOZENGES, 


FOR THE 


peculiarly ELASTIO and 





np LIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
estion eadache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsin Giddiness, 8 

and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, aro qalthiy tnovel by that wellz 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. ‘They unite the recom- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 
aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
ome” by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital 


part. 
a a Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 








OWLER and SEEP- 
PARD’S American 
Bay Rum Cleanses the 
Head and promotes the 
Growth of the Hair in a 
marvellous degree. Every 
one should use this excel- 
lent preparation; it is 
quite harmless and is 
strongly recommended by 
the medical profession. 
From any chemist, or 
direct from the pro- 
victors, FowLeR and 
baurvAnn, Chemists, 51, 
Holly wood Road, London, 
8.W., in bottles, -1s.6d:, 
26. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. | 


Throat and Weakness of Voice, 


They strengthen and produce @ charming silvery 
bell-like voice, stop its decline, improve, sustain and 
increase the power, flexibility and brilliancy of the 
vocal chords. 

Five thousand one hundred and twenty testi- 
monials, including Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
Louisa Pyne, Mrs. German Reed, Sir Michael Costa, 
Professors B tt and Bishenden, Archbishop Man- 
ning, Herr Wachtel, Madame Bauermeister, &c. 
Sold by Chemists in boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
each ; and post free for 8, 14, or 33 stamps by MILES 
— » Obemist, 26 & 27, Blackfriars Road, 

ondon. 


ttt Ask for “MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES.” 
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PRIZE MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S CHEMICAL MANUFACTORY, 


3, City Gardens, City Road, London, N. 





BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 


For Laundry and Household purposes. 


This Blue needs no recommendation ; it will recommend itself. Every lady who has used it 


is charmed with its cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. Sold in Penny Packets. And is far cheaper than any other Blue. 


Liebig’s Principle. | Warranted free from Alum. 


BINKO’S BAKING POWDER, 


Penny Packets and SIxPpENNY and ONE SHILLING OANISTERS, 


BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PHCNIX POWDER, 


Muslin, or any other fabrics, being dipped in a solution of this powder will not take fire, thereby preventing danger to life. In CANISTERS, 


SIXPENCE and ONE SHILLING each. 


BINKO’S PATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION, 


LACE, MUSLIN, AND 
The iority of this composition over any other 
articles of and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at 
by the parties using it. In CANISTERS, 

All these Articles are protected by this 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 


SIXPENCE each. 


Trade Mark, and none are genuine without. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 





THE HOME WASHER 


(CARRICK’S PATENT), 
The only Washing Machine that washes Thoroughly without Ingury to the 
Possesses also the fol- : 
lowing advantages :— 
1. Saves at least three- 
. fourths of the Soap, Time, 


end labour necessary 
without it. 


2. Is simple and easy 
to work; may be used ef- 
ficiently by a child. 

8. Rapidity. It will 
wash thoroughly Five 


Soirgts In Five Mi- Lace or Baby Linen to 
NUTES, or any equal bulk Blankets or Carpets tho- 


of clothes. roughly, in from two to 
4. Cannot get wrong; does not | five minutes, and all without any pre- 


6. Cheapness. — Its 
Price is low, and brings a 
Washing Machine within 
reach of moderate in- 


comes. 
Prick oF Homes 
WasuER. . 31. 10s. 
Or CoMPLETE WITH 
Wrincer . 4i. 10s. 
Or as sHown . 5i, ds, 
AND 71. 7s. 
The Home Washer will 
wash any article from 





grind or dash the clothes to pieces, | vious Soaking, Boiling, Beating, Rub- 
which is the fault of most other ma- bing, or supplementary Handwork 
chines. whatever, which are by its use rendered 
5. Takes up but little room. | perfectly superfluous and unnecessary. 
BELL BROTHERS, 2, DEAN STREET, SOHO, W. 
Three Doors from Oxford Street. 
CarriaGE Parp To ALL Parts oF THE Kincpom. 





HOLLOWAY'S 


PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic charactcr have been cured by Hol- 


loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has signally + 


failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and régenerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 
expel impurities. 
NSIGHTLY Hair re- | 
moved in a few |.%@ 
minutes. On receipt of |'B 


fourteen stamps will be 
sent free per post. 


W. W. HILL, 
Count Harr - DxessEr; 


166, Oxford Street, 
Lordon. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


. allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 


@ soft ban 


the hips, being sent to the 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &. <- 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIO and 
OOMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, 
Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. 


e being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 


wo 
~ cen re 
* FOR MEASU REM WARDED. 
AN EXPERIENCED FEMALE TO ATTEND ON LADIES 





“The human voice, melodious, sweet, and clear, 
Pours matchless music on the rapt ear” 


BY THE AID OF 


MILES DOUGHTY’S 
VOICE LOZENGES, 


FOR THE 





ne LIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
estio’ i eadache, Loss of Appetite, D i Giddi 

and all Siosion of the Stomach én Bovels, are qulihiy sémovell by tant well” 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 


aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. 
Py - edicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
y em 18} 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 4nd cured in 
Se ao by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RUEUMATIOC 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


1d by all Medicine vendors at is. 1}d. and 2s. 94. per box, or obtained through 
any Chewist. scab telecine . 








OWLER and SHEP- Throat and Weakness of Voice, 
PARD’S American ui 
Bay Rum Cleanses the| They strengthen and produce @ charming silvery 
Head and promotes the | bell-like voice, stop its decline, improve, sustain and 
Growth of the Hair in a| increase the power, flexibility and brilliancy of the 
marvellous degree. Every | vocal chords. 
one should use thisexcel-| Five thousand one hundred and twenty testi- 
lent preparation; it is| monials, including Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
quite harmless and is} Louisa Pyne, Mrs. German Reed, Sir Michael Costa, 
strongly recommended by | Professors Bennett and Bishenden, Archbishop Man- 
the medical profession. | ning, Herr Wachtel, Madame Bauermeister, &c. 


_From any Sees, Or/ Sold by Chemists in boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
direct from the pro-| each ; and post free for 8, 14, or 33 stamps by MILES 


rietors, FoWLER and : 
HEPPARD, Chemists, 51, DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 & 27, Blackfriars Road, 


London. 
Hollywood Road d 
8.W> in bectieg tet é4.| tt Ask for “MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
26. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. | LOZENGES.” 








preparation for the improvement in appearance of fine 
once manifest itself where care and taste are displayed 

























































































































































































































































































_TONDON READER. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF H.E.H. THE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 
PRINCESS ROYAL oF GREAT Batt ate AND" IRELAND. 


= - 7 ’ 


POLLOCK, ‘SCHMIDT. "AND - COMPANY, 


Pafentees and Manufacturers of the most improved 


SILENT ‘LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, : 
. © ON'THE ROTARY HOOK PRINCIPLE; WITH q | er rst ‘ee ae 


PATENT; HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, , i ie A ae 


Which, by preventing the breaking of the thread or 
needle, renders it superior to any Sewing Machine yet known, 
by whatever denomination they may be brought before 
the Public. For oan quality’ of material; -workmansttip, 
design, wide range of application, unmatched beauty of: 
stitch, silence of- motion, and many other advantages.! 











WHEREVER EXHIBITED SINOB 
7 1864, 





“LA SILENGIEUSE,” 
Hems, fells, frills, tucks, trims; binds, 


braids, cords, licins, sewing lace ‘ ’ “ LA o | L E N Cc | E U Ss E. ” 


on at the same time; em- le 1 : i wus i 5 
broiders, mgkipg’ its own ess complicated in construction, easier in management, swifter, 


PS i : surer, and in every .way more perfect than any other Sewing Machine, and is sold 
or more. ; at a very moderate price, -viz.: 


FROM SIX GUINEAS UPWAEDS. 


> S TERMS OF PAYMENT TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 





PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. INSTRUCTION GRATIS, 
21045 REGHNT-ST. LONDON: w. 





W. F. THOMAS AND 00'S ° BA Se 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES|Q 22 ON SE Sob e 


Are manufactured specially for family use, HUTTLE LOCK-STITOCH BY: H A ND 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very 

light to use, ‘steady by their weight, and are, as E W I N G M A ¢ H I N Bh S$ ‘ 
near as possible, NorseLess, Their mechanism L 

is so mF ac that purchasers can easily work At £4;‘on Stand, £4 108. ; or Clock Driver, do, £5 10s. 

them by referring to the instructions potatoe This extraordinary invention is approved by ladies for its elegance. By 
with the machine. poor machinists can with greater eage do more work and earn more meney than 


‘ by any other machine. the finest satin to eigh knesses of cloth 

TO WORK BY HAND”. -. =. £3: 15-0 | PY OBY ac ae eight thie ‘of cloth it- 

ON STAND, BY HAND OR makes a lock-stitch with such beauty and strength as to win the approval of 
eo 3. be aren eee TD 6.6 employers in every branch of business, Samples post-free. Free- allowed . 


for one month, and teed for twelve. 
REGISTERED MAOHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND £4 4 0 ee 
DITTO DITTO BY HAND OR FOOT 4£5-10- 0 H. SYRUS SYMONS, 2, ag cig es rm treet, Blackfriars Road, 8.H, 


Branch, 1 a, Tabernac nsbury, N., London. 
Sewing Calis a (very light) bp: on ne an’ s-wy Lees a and 
Collar Makers, or foot . 9, £10, an 
Wathinns for all manuiethet + phoma — OF KIN (new edition, just published). —A classified and descriptive 
#,* All Lock Stiteh work alike on both sides. Catalogues and samples post free. INDEX of 20,000 names guaranteed to Advertisements for Next of 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846). Kin, Chancery. Heirs, Legatees, &c., from 1700 to 1869, sent post free for 
1 and 2, Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London, | 32 stamps. Address Mr. Ovtume®, 17, Southampton Buildings, Ciasinady 
Easy Terms when required without increase of Price. Lane, Janien, W.O. 


THE WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPAN 4 
4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, REGENT CIRCUS. 


PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
The “ Wanzer” Family Machine, Price £9. : 
The “Little Wanzer” Lock-Stitch Hand Machine, Price £A 4g, 


These -oelebrated Machines, which have been awarded First Prize Medals wherever they have competed with other Machines, have Intaly 
reevived.the Highest Premiums at the great trial of Sewing Machines in America, and are now knows throughoub the world as the simplest 














and: best’ Machines for domestic use. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE “LAMB” EKENITTING MACHINE, 


. Tobe seen at work daily. Will Knit a Pair of Socks in Twenty Minutes, 


SUB-AGENTS. WANTED, 
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THE LONDON READER 


AND LIFE AND FASHION, 


PART 91, 


FOR DECEMBER, 


PRICE SEVENPENCE. 
WITH COLOURED STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING OF THE LATEST FASHIONS AND LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS 


1.—Amy Robsart. An illustrated serial tale, by the author of “ Evander,” &c: 
2.—Lady Juliette’s Secret. An illustrated tale, by the author of “‘ Grand Court.” 
8.—The Diamond Merchant. An illustrated serial tale. 

4.—The Pearls of Erin; or, the Half-Sisters. A new serial wom | 

5.—Fifteen Thousand Pounds; Dead or Alive! A new illustrated story. 
6.—Leighton Hall. A serial tale. 

7.—The Diamond Collar. A new illustrated tale. 

8.—Fair Rheta, the Lombard Flower Girl. A serial tale. 

9.—The Mother of NapoleonI. The Married Women’s Property Act. 





10.—M. Leon Gambetta. The Crown Prince of Saxony. The Royal Wedding. 
Prussian Gen 

11.—Steam as a Projectile Force. Antimony. Provisions in Paris. 

12.—The Sailor’s Wife (Ballad). Pas de Fascination (Opera Valse). The 
Dream of Victory. The March of Victory. 

13.—Cravat Ends, Knitted Lace, English Tatting, Fashions for December. 

14.—Poetry—Miscellaneous—Facetie—Household Treasures—Science—Sts 
tistics, &c., &c. 

15.—Notices to Correspondents. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—1. The Stolen Meeting. 2. Queen and Priest. 8. The New Minister of the Interior. 4. Captain Basant’s soos. 5. Fashion Illus’ 


trations. 6. Tresillian’s Interview with Amy. 7. Rheta,the Flower Girl. 8. Albert, Prince of Saxony. 9. The Arrest. 10, Fas 


Illustrations. 11. Alca- 


zar summoned by Varney. 12. Flavius confronted by Peredeus. 13. H.R.H. Princess Louisa Caroline Alberta. 14. The — Messenger. 15. Fashion 
. 20. 


Illustrations. 16. Barfoot in the Trap. 17. The Strange Voice. 18. General Vogel Von Falkenstein. 19. The Ocean Waif 


ashion Illustrations. 
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PART XIIl, FOR AUGUST, 


LON, 


WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 
CONTAINING : 
1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL-SIZE CUT-OUT PATTERN, IN SIX PIECES, OF A SAILOR'S SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY, FROM &IX TO EIGHT. 
3.—A HANDSOME DESIGN, PRINTED IN COLOURS, OF A SLIPPER PATTERN. 
4.—~LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, WITH FULL-SIZE PATTERNS OF BATHING DRESS AND UNDER BODY 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


1.—Fashion and Folly; a new illustrated tale. 

2.—Ella St. Maur; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with 
Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. 

3.—Sir Henry Wilton; a new illustrated tale. 

4.—Sundered Hearts; a new tale, by the author of “ The Hampton Mystery.” 

5.—Amy’s Deception ; an illustrated story. 

6.—Comets and Meteors. The late Sir James Clark. 


7.—A Set of Malachite. Knowledge of the Human Heart. Elsie Gordon. 
8.—Madlle. Christine Nilsson (illustrated). Regent’s Park Gardens. 
9.—Before and After Marriage. Elfdale. The Phantom Lover. 


10.—The Vicomte de Lesseps (illustrated). Massinello’s Vesta. 


11.—Woman in the Middle Ages. Nettie’s Theory. Miss Snow’s Lovers. 
State Concert. Opening of the Thames Embankment. 
12.—Adelina Patti, Marquise de Caux (illustrated). One Word More. 


FASHIONS—Crochet Antimacassar, Tatting Fringe, Crochet Lace, Parasol, Design in Darned Netting, Cuff, Collar, Orochet Square, Oroshet Fringe, Bow, 
Guipure Lace, Muslin Fichu, Visiting Card Basket, Crochet Lace, Guimpe Crochet Lace, Lady’s Card Purge, Crochet Insertion, Mull Muslin Fichu, 


Collar, Cuffs, Lady’s Reticule, Muslin Sleeve, &c., &c. 


BRAND. 


MUSIC—1. Life and Fashion; Scottische, composed by Karl Emile. 2, I wonder if He Loves me Now? Ballad, pag en by Fred. Morton. [see ‘Sean of 


Melody, No. 2; Fantasia, arranged by Signor G. Citadini. | 4. The Bonnie Blue E’e; Ballad, composed by Jo! 





LIF E |. anp 


SHION, 


as) 
PART Xlil, FOR JULY, 
With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence, 


CONTAINING: 
1.—STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE CUT OUT PATTERN OF A PANIER SASH, IN FOUR PIECES. 
3.—A HANDSOME DESIGN FOR CURTAINS, ANTIMACASSARS, &c., PRINTED IN MAUVE. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR JULY, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF A COSTUME FOR A LITTLE GIRL 


FROM SIX TO TEN YEARS OLD 


WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


1.—Ella St. Maur; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with 
Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. 

2.—My Uncle the Canon ; or, the Secret Door; a new tale, by the author of 
“ Sometimes Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 

$.—Sundered Hearts; a new tale of powerful attraction, by the author of 
“The Hampton Mystery.” 

4.—Mrs. Trevor’s Heir; an illustrated tale. 

5.—Wronging Himself. Breaches of Promise. Overcrowding in Society. 
Royal Geographical Society. 

6.—Katherine; an illustrated tale. 





7.—To Let or Not to Let. Thwarted; or, theCoupon Bonds. Masquerading. 
The Illuminations. How the Greeks deal with Brigands. 
8.—Charlie Gordon’s Plaidie ; an illustrated tale. 
9.—My Bargains at Auction. The Mother’s Revenge. Celia’s Inheritance. 
love and Matrimony. A Royal Elk Hunt in Ceylon. 
10.—Something of a Flirt; an illustrated tale. 
11.—Forest Bosworth’s Ideal. Gentility. Walter Rodney. The Third avd 


Last Time. 
12.—The Queen of the Belgians (illustrated). Lost and Found. 


FASHIONS.—Tatting Star, Crochet Rosette, Tatting and Embroidery Stitch, Crochet Pattern, Bonnets, Crochet Lace, Promenade Fan, Knitted Lace, Knitted 
Pattern Parasol, Hat, &c., Tatting Lace, Chemisette, Parasol Cover in Darned Net Crochet Lace, Portfolio for Drawings, Point Lace Rosettes, Star in 
Cordon Braid and Crochet, Parasol, Pelerine, Handkerchief in Point Lace, &c., &c. . 

MUSIC.—1. Wake, Lady, Wake! Serenade, composed by R. Guylott. 2. The Royal Flower Show; Waltz, composedby E.8.Grenville. 8. To Sing ol 


thy Beauty, dear Maid ; Ballad, composed by T.G. Welshford. 4, Twilight; Polka, composed by Frank Lloyd. 5.—Row Gently Hees 


composed by Raymond Guilati. 


334, Srranp. 





LIF EH oan FAS 


HION. 


PART XI, FOR JUNE, 
With Four Supplements, Price Ninepence. 


INTAINING : 
1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE CUT-OUT PATTERN OF A MANTILLA, IN TWO PIECES. 
3.—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, FOR OTTOMAN, EASY CHAIR, &c. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR JUNE, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF BODICE OF A LADY’S RIDING HABIT. 
nr THE CONTINUATION OF 


» 1—Ella St. Maur; a new illustrated tale of powerful attraction, by the author 


of “ A Battle with Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. 


2.—My Uncle, the Canon; or, The Secret Door; by the author of “ Sometimes 


Sapphire, Sometimes Pale.” 
8.—Amos Hadd; or, That’s my Plan. 
4.—Trival Hardwick. 


5.—Lady Maude. Mdle. Mathilde Sessi. The Value of Different Articles of 


Food 


6.—Anchored at Last; an illustrated tale. - 
7.—Galrielle. Loveor Fame. The Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon. 
8.—A Brilliant Marriage; an illustrated tale. 

9.—What Came of my Jealousy. Dunalstein’s Folly. 


10,—Exercise, a Moral Duty. “ Bonnie Annie Laurie.” Pearls. 


.—My Aunt Ingham’s Invitation; an illustrated story. The Metric Systeo 
of Weights and Measures. 
12.—Wronging Himself. An Unwelcome Visitor. The Wimbledon Meeting. 


FASHIONS.—Designs for Making a Rose in Paper and Star Pattern Antimacassar, Tatting Lace, Knitting Basket, Net Insertion, Crochet Star, Collar in Poist 
Lace, Tatting Lace, The “ Louise” Rosette, Designin Point Lace, Kuitted Border Tatting Rosette, Borderin Satin Stitch, Crochet Lace, Antimacassar ia 


Darned Netting. 


MUSIO—1. The Merry Month of May ; Ballad, composed by R-G. Arber. 2. Under the Hawthorn Tree; Polka, composed by G A. Forde, 3. Be ! for 


lam in Haste! composed by T. J. Walker. 4, The Sun Flower; Waltz, composed by H. V. Lewis. 


[834, STRAND. 





